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TuIs annual list is an attempt to present 
a reasonably complete checklist of publica- 


tions of American authorship in the field of 7 


education which appeared in 1938. Pam- 
phlet material, unless very slight in char- 
acter, is included as well as books. Courses 
of study, annual reports of local and state 
school systems, and some items of purely 
local interest are omitted. By checking 
indexes, current educational publications, 
government lists and publishers’ cata- 
logues; by making direct inquiries to pub- 
lishers, including universities, state and 
city officials, and research institutions; and 
by checking the current additions at the 
U. 8. Office of Education Library, every 
effort is made to give as complete a com- 
pilation as possible of current publications. 

Starred titles indicate those chosen for 
the ‘‘Sixty Educational Books of 1938,’’ 
which is published in the Journal of the 
National Education Association for April, 
1938, 

Two important evaluative studies have 
appeared this year: the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of New York and the 
Learned report, The Student and His 
Knowledge, which is a study made by the 
Carnegie Foundation on the relations of 
secondary and higher education in Penn- 
sylvania. The American Association for 
Adult Education has continued its series of 


pertinent appraisals of various forms of 
adult education. The general report of the 
U. S. Advisory Committee on Education 
appeared in February, followed by the de- 
tailed studies, the whole providing a basic 
discussion of the relations of the federal 
government to education. A number of 
NYA, WPA and American Youth Commis- 
sion studies have important educational 
implications. 

There is a growing literature in the voca- 
tional fields and in physical and health edu- 
eation. Guidance, with its broader empha- 
sis on the total adjustment of the child 
rather than on vocational direction, is 
stepping down into the elementary schools 
and is becoming a responsibility of all who 
come into contact with the individual stu- 
dent. The terms democracy, community 
life, consumer problems, conservation and 
propaganda, generously sprinkled through 
the social studies literature, are evidence of 
the effort to relate the curriculum to pres- 
ent-day living. Adult education is increas- 
ingly concerned with forums and discussion 
groups to vitalize the presentation of cur- 
rent problems. Reading overshadows all 
else in the language and literature field. 

Throughout curriculum and supervision 
areas, publications seem to be concerned 
more with practice and with the formula- 
tion of principles than with scientific mea- 
surement of procedures. Bulletins on in- 
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service training of teachers and general 
suggestions for curriculum improvement 
are numerous. Democratic procedure has 
also entered the school organization. Coop- 
erative planning by teachers and principal 
rather than a superimposed, supervised 
program is the new view-point. The need 
for community cooperation in any satisfac- 
tory long-term program is stressed. The 
administrators think in terms of commun- 
ity relations rather than school publicity 
and therein lies hope for future citizens. 















The books are classified according to the follow- 
ing subjects: 






Principles, Philosophy and Current Trends. 

Administration, Supervision and Finance. 

Legislation. 

Educational Research and General Bibliogra- 

phies. 

5. Educational History and Biography. 

6. Psychological and Sociological Studies of 
Childhood. 

7. Youth Studies. 

8. Educational Psychology. 

9. Educational and Personality Tests and Mea- 
surements. 

10. Special Education and Exceptional Children. 

11. School and College Libraries. 

12. Teachers and Teacher Training. 

13. Curriculum and Methods of Teaching. 

14. Preschool, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Schools. 

15. Secondary Education. 

16. Reading, Writing and Languages. 

17. Mathematics and Science. 

18. Social Studies. 

19. Art, Musie and Drama. 

20. Business, Industrial, Professional and Voca- 
tional Education. 

21. Guidance and Personnel Service. 

22. Health, Safety and Physical Education. 

23. Rural Education. 

24. Higher Education. 

25. Adult Education. 

26. Visual and Radio Education. 

27. Organization Reports and Proceedings. 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1938 


(1) PRINCIPLES, PHILOSOPHY AND CURRENT 
TRENDS 

Amer. Catholic Philosophical Assn. Philosophy of 
education ; proceedings, vol. 138. 2382p. The Assn., 
Catholic Univ. $1.50. 

*Bode, B. H. Progressive education at the crossroads. 
128p. Newson. $1.00. 

Clarke, Fred and others. Church, community and state 
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in relation to education (Official Oxford conference 
books, vol. 6.) 234p. Willett. $2.00. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Syllabus for edu- 
cational foundations; first semester, Education 200 
Fa, section II. Mim. 49p. The College. 65e. 

*Cook, L. A. Community backgrounds of education: 
a textbook in educational sociology. 3977p. 
McGraw. $3.00. 

Crawford, C. C., Thorpe, L. P. and Adams, Fay. The 
problems of education ; a first course for the orien- 
tation of prospective teachers. 239p. S. Calif. 
School Bk. Depository, 3636 Beverly’ Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. $2.50. 

Dame, J. F. Naturalism in education—its panto 
and influence. 126p. Temple Univ. $1.0 

*Dewey, John. creel and we A a 116p. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

Eaton, T. H. An approach to a philosophy of educa- 
tion. 273p. ra 2 $2.50. 

*Everett, Samuel The community school.  (So- 
ciety for curriculum study. Committee on the - 
munity school.) 487p. Appléton-Century. $2.2 

Fitzpatrick, k. A. I believe in education. 318. 
Sheed. $2.50. 

Foster, C. R. Jr. Editorial treatment of education in 
the American press. (Harvard buls. in educ. no, 
21.) 303p. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Frankenberger, Samuel, ed. Fresh paint on the little 
red schoolhouse. 105p. Stratford. $1.50. 

Gellerman, William. The American legion as edu- 
cator. (Cont. to educ. no. 743.) 280p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $3.15. 

e@Gulick, L. H. Education for American life; a new 
program for the state of New York. (Regents’ in- 
quiry into the character and cost of public educ. in 
the state of N. Y.) 167p. The Regents’ Inquiry, 
McGraw. $2.00. 

*John Dewey Society. Educational freedom and de 
mocracy ; second yearbook; ed. by H. B. Alberty 
and B. H. Bode. 292p. Appleton-Century. $2.25 

Kandel, I. L. Conflicting theories of education. 177p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.50. 

Kandel, I. L. ed. Educational yearbook of the Inter- 
national institute of Teachers college, Columbia 
University, 1938. 399p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $3.70. 

Kane, W. Some principles of education.  215p. 
Loyola Univ. Press. 35. 

MacLean, M. S. Scholars, workers and gentlemen. 
(Inglis lecture. ) 86p. Harvard Univ. Press. 


nny on R. Living and learning (Studies, ser. 5. 
Council staff reports no. 1.) 90p. Amer. Council 
in Educ. 50c. 

Mann, Erika. School for barbarians: education under 
the Nazis. 159p. Modern Age. 50c. 

*Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commission. The 
purposes of education in American democracy. 
154p. The Assn. 650c. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Expand- 
ing functions of education for Pennsylvania (Bul. 
11.) 41p. The Dept. Free Ltd. distribution. 

Pennsylvania. Univ. School of Educ. Fundamentals 
in a democratic school; twenty-fifth annual School- 
men’s week proceedings ... 1938. 482p. The 
Univ., Schoolmen’s Week Committee. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. Areas for educational ex 
ploration (Progressive educ. booklet no. 10.) 39p. 
Amer. Educ. Press, 400 S. Front St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 25c. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. Educational freedom; 4 
study guide for use by 4 eee groups and educa- 
tional institutions. 8jp. The Assn. 25c. 

Progressive Educ. ee, Progressive education ad- 
vances; report on a program to educate American 
youth for present-day living. 7Op. Appleton-Cen 


tury. 25c. 
Progressive Educ. Assn. Progressive education after 
twenty years (Progressive educ. booklets no. 5. 


36p. Amer. Educ. Press, 400 S. Front St., Colum 
bus, Ohio. 25c. 
Redding, T. W. When home and school get together 
118p. Assn. Press. $1.25. : 
Sampson, A. H. The philosophy of John Scott Hal 
dane with special reference to education. 161? 
Temple Univ. $1.00. 
Sargent, Porter. Hiuman affairs. 220p. 


$1. 

Sheats, ‘Pp. H. Education and the quest for a middle 
way. 190p. Macmillan. $1.25. 7 

Simonds, W. A. Henry Ford and Greenfield village. 
268p. Stokes. $2.00. 

Smith, D. V. and Frederick, R. W. Live and = 
social education in the elementary school. Up. 
Scribner. $1.00. 


Sargent. 
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Stuerm, F. H. Training in democracy; the new 
schools of Czechoslovakia. Published under the 
auspices of the Progressive education association. 
256p. Inor. $2.50. 
1 S. Office of Educ. 
‘and social change (Bibliog. no. 28.) 
The Office. _ Free. 
S. Office of Educ. To promote the cause of educa- 
‘tion: Office of education, what it is, how it works, 
its functional services, some recent developments 
and some resulting needed services (Bul. 1938, 
mise. no. 2.) 80p. Supt. of Doc. 20c. 


2) ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION AND 
FINANCE 


(PROBLEMS OF PENSIONS, TEACHER TENURE, ETC., ARE 
FOUND IN SECTION 3, LEGISLATION) 
Aberdeen, S. D. Bd. of Educ. The policies, regula- 
tions and guiding principles of the Aberdeen, South 
Dakota public schools. Mim. 166p. The Bd. 

$2.50. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Division. Enrolment trends in city school systems, 
1933-34—1937-38 (Educ. research service, cir. no. 
5.) Lith. 46p. The Assn. $1.00. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 


Good references on education 
Rev. ed. 16p. 


~ 


Division. Promotion policies in city school systems 
(Edue. research service, cir. no. 5.) Lith. 46p. 
The Assn. $1.00. 


Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Promotion policies in ~~ school systems 
(Edue. research service, cir. no. 9.) Lith. 3i1p. 
The Assn. 560c. 
Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Division. School expense compared with combined 


city and school — 1936 (Educ. research ser- 
vice, cir. no. 3.) ith. 5p. The Assn. 25c. 


Amer. 
Division. 


Amer. Edue. Research Assn. Finance and business 
administration (Rev. of educ. research, vol. 8, no. 
2.) p. 103-212. The Assn., Nat. Educ. Assn. 
$1.00. 

Amer. Edue. Research Assn. The school plant and 
equipment (Rev. of educ. research, vol. 8, no. 4.) 
p. 365-492. The Assn., Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.00. 

American recommended practice of school lighting; 


prepared under the joint sponsorship of Illuminat- 
ing engineering society and the American institute 
of architects. 60p. mer. Standards Assn., 29 W. 
39th St., N. ¥..€.. 26¢ 

The American school and university; a yearbook de- 
voted to the design, construction, equipment, utili- 
zation, and maintenance of educational buildings 
and grounds. 10th ed. 658p. Amer. School Pub. 
Corp., 470 4th Ave, N. Y. C. $2.50. 

*Barr, A. S., Burton, W. H. and Brueckner, L. J. 
Supervision; principles and practices in the im- 
provement of instruction. 981p. Appleton-Century. 
$4.00. 

*Briggs, T. H. Improving instruction: 
by principals of secondary schools. 587p. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

Brown, E. J.  Secondary-school administration; its 
practice and theory, a case and problem book. 351p. 


Houghton. $2.25. 
Bryan, M. de G. The school cafeteria. 2nd ed. 740p. 
Coordinating coun- 


Crofts. $3.50. 
California. State Dept. of Educ. 

cils in California, by K. S. Beam (Bul. 1938, no. 
_1L) 54p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
alifornia. State Dept. of Educ. Survey of school- 
housing adequacy in California elementary school 
districts not administered by city superintendents 
of schools, by Charles Bursch (Bul. 1938, no. 5.) 


supervision 


~ 


op. The Dept. Free Ltd. distribution. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Public Schools. Bur. of School 
Research. Collation of survey reports, being a 


Summary of recommendations and actions contained 
in and relating to the 1935 survey of the Cincinnati 
public schools. Mim. 73p. The Bur. Free. 
leveland, Ohio. Chamber of Commerce. Committee 
on Edue. Survey of representative high schools in 
Cleveland: 1. East technical high school, by J. J. 
Hudson. Mim. 45p. The Committee. Free. Ltd. 
; distribution. 
leveland, Ohio. Chamber of Commerce. Committee 
on Edue. Survey of representative high schools in 
Cleveland: 2. John Hay high school, by J. J. Hud- 
fine 57p. The Committee. Free. Ltd. dis- 
ribution, 
onference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools. Critical issues in educational ad- 
ministration; proceedings of the seventh annual 
conference -.. Vol. 1, ed. by W. C. Reavis. Lith. 
1¥2p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00. 
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Cooke, D. H., Hamon, R. L. and Proctor, A. M. Prin- 
ciples of school administration; an_ introductory 
text. 536p. Educ. Pub. Inc., 3433 Walnut St., 
Phila., Pa. $2.75. 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
744 Jackson Pl., Wash., D. C. 


Standards, 


Educational temperatures; devised by W. C. Eells. 
27p. 50c. 

Evaluative criteria. pages vary. 60c. 

How to evaluate a secondary school; and Educa- 


tional temperatures for five representative secondary 
schools. 14p; 22p. 90¢c. 

Cyr, F. W., Burke, A. J. and Mort, P. R. Paying for 
Py public schools. 197p. International Textbook. 
2.00. 

Evans, R. O. Practices, trends, and issues in report- 
ing to parents on the welfare of the child in school; 
rinciples upon which an effective program may be 


$1.08 98p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 
1.05. 
Florida. Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Outstanding 


features of programs of six laboratory schools, by 
A. R. Mead (Bul. no. 1.) Mim. 49p. The Bur. 
<4 
Cc. 
Ford, F. A. 
tion and administration. 
2.75 


The instructional program; its organiza- 
458p. Prentice-Hall. 


Goodier, F. T. and Miller, W. A. Administration of 
town and village schools. 336p. Webster. $2.00. 

Hamilton, H. H. A study of truancy in the junior 
high schools of Muncie, Indiana (Bul. vol. 14, no. 
pe 56p. Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. Free. 

Henry, N. B. and Kerwin, J. G. Schools and city 
government; a study of school and municipal rela- 
tionships in cities of 50,000 or more a Seg 
(Studies in public administration, vol. 8.) 104p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.50. 

Herber, H. T. The influence of the Public works ad- 
ministration on school building construction in New 
York state, 1933-1936 (Cont. to educ. no. 762.) 
107p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Hodges, J. H. and Pauly, F. R. Administration and 
supervision of modern elementary schools; a syl- 
labus. 2 vols. Mim. 230p. The Authors, 3512 E. 
Archer, Tulsa, Okla. $2.20. 

Holt, A. D. The struggle for a state system of public 
schools in Tennessee, 1903-1936 (Cont. to educ. no, 
Hy? 502p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 


$3.85. 

Illinois. Dept. of Public Instruction. Study of local 
school units in Illinois. 158p. The Dept. Free. 
Illinois. Univ. The problem of school organization 
and finance in Illinois (Bul. vol. 36, no. 15.) 174p. 

The Univ. Free. 

Illinois. Univ. Ways to better high schools. The 
function of the principal as a supervisor in the pro- 
fessional improvement of the instructional staff, by 
C. W. Sanford (Bul. vol. 35. no. 66.) 22p. The 
High School Visitor, Univ. of Ill. Ltd. supply. Free. 

Illinois. Univ. Ways to better high schools. The 
place of testing in the supervisory program (Bul. vol. 
35, no. 89.) 34p. The High School Visitor, Univ. of 
Til. Ltd. supply. Free. 

Illinois Educ. Assn. Dept. of Research. Our children’s 
opportunities—in relation to school costs. 45p. The 
Assn. _ Free. 

Illinois Legislative Council. Research Dept. Some 
aspects of school administration in Illinois (Research 
report no. 4.) 90p. The Council, Chic., Ill. Free. 

Iowa. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Cost of pupil 
transportation in consolidated schools of Iowa, by 


R. C. Williams (Research bul. no. 22.) 31p. The 
Dept. Free. 
Iowa. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Organizing 


the school budget (Accounting cir. no. 10.) Mim. 
16p. The Dept. Free. 

Kansas. State College, Manhattan. Buildings and 
equipment for vocational agriculture instruction, by 
M. R. Wilson (Bul. vol. 22, no. 3, Engineering experi- 
ment station bul. no. 36.) 32p. The College. Free. 

Kentucky. State Dept. of Educ. Forms, election, bond 
and contract for boards of education (Educ. bul. vol. 

_6, no. 7.) _55p. The Dept. Free. 

Kentucky. Univ. College of Educ. Negro education in 
Kentucky ; a comparative study of white and negro 
education on the elementary and secondary school 
levels, by L. E. Meece (Bur. of school service, bul. vol. 
10, no. 3.) 180p. The College, Bur. of School Ser- 
vice. 50c. 

Lambert, A. C. School transportation. 
ford Univ. Press. $3.00. 

*Langfitt, R. E. The daily schedule and high-school 
organization. 339p. Macmillan. $2.50. 


124p. Stan- 
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McCullough, A. M. A critical analysis of the fuel man- 
agement program for schools (Cont. to educ. no. 713.) 
141p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Michigan. State College. Agricultural Experiment 
Station. High school communities in Michigan, by 
J. F. Thaden and Eben Mumford (Special bul. 289.) 
36p. and charts. The College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Michigan Educ. Assn. The programs of state education 
associations for the adequate financing of public 


schools, by A. H. Rice (Bul. no. 37.) Mim. 18p. The 
Assn. 10¢. 
*Moehlman, A. B. Social interpretation; principles 


and practices of community and public-school inter- 
pretation. 485p. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

Mort, P. R. and Cornell, F. G. Adaptability of public 
school systems. 146p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $2.10. 

Myers, A. F., Kifer, L. M. 
supervision in the public schools. 
Hall. $2.50. 

Nat. Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Racial inequalities in education. 24p. The Assn., 
69 5th Ave., N. Y.C. 10c. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Secondary-School Principals. 
Committee on Planning. Talking it through; a 
manual for discussion groups. 7Op. The Assn. 15ce. 

*Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commission. The 
structure and administration of education in Ameri- 
can democracy, by G. D. Strayer and others. 128p. 
The Assn. 50c. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Educational in- 
terpretation ; a list of 190 references on public rela- 
tions and school publicity. Mim. 16p. The Assn. 
10¢. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. 
more (Bul. vol. 16, no. 3.) p.127-128. 
25¢e. 

Nebraska State Teachers Assn. 
Nebraska (Research bul. no. 8.) 


and others. Codéperative 
340p. Prentice- 


Why schools cost 
The Assn. 


For the children of 
48p. The Assn. 


35¢. 
*New York (State) Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 


York. McGraw. 

Gulick, L. H. Education for American life. $2.00. 

Judd, C. H. Preparation of school personnel. $1.50. 

Laine, Elizabeth. Motion pictures and radio. $1.75. 

Reeves, F. W. Adult education. $2.00. 

Winslow, C.-E. A. The school health program. 
$1.50. 

Wilson, H. E. Education for citizenship. $2.75. 


New York (State) Univ. School bus requirements and 
recommendations effective February 1, 1938 (Bul. 
no. 1122.) llp. The Univ. 5c. 

Norton, J. K. and Norton, M. A. Wealth, children and 
education. 2nd ed. 1388p. Columbia Univ., Teach- 
ers College. $2.00. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Major 
issues in financing education in Pennsylvania (Bul. 
no. 135.) 99p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. New and 
improved services of the department of public instruc- 
tion (Bul. no. 12.) 33p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. dis- 
tribution. 

Reavis, W. C., Pierce, P. R. and Stullken, E. H. The 
elementary school; its organization and administra- 
tion. Rev. ed. 607p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Reeves, F. W. and MacLean, M. S. Should there be 
federal subsidy for public schools? (America’s town 
meeting of the air, bul. vol. 3, no. 20.) 29p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. 10c. 

Riebe, H. A., Nelson, M. J. and Kittrell, C. A. The 
classroom ; management, administration, organiza- 
tion. 450p. Cordon. $2.60. 

St. Paul, Minn. Bur. of Schools. Research Dept. St. 
Paul public school survey (WPA projects 4719 and 
5997.) Mim. The Bur. Free. Ltd. supply. 
Financial reports, 19387-1933. 75p. 

List of school building blueprints for elementary and 

high school buildings. unp. 

Re port on athletic and physical education facilities. 
38p. 


Report on maintenance service survey. unp. 
Report of public school survey. vol.1. 320p. 
Report on school building floor plans. unp. 
Report on school shops and storehouses. 22p. 
Text book costs in St. Paul. 42p. 
Sargent, Porter. Where to buy supplies for educational 


institutions, eighth annual edition, 1937-38. 80p. 
Sargent. Free. 
Schultz, J. L. An analysis of present practices in city 
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attendance work. 188p. The Author, Times and 
News Pub. Co., Gettysburg, Pa. $1.50. 

Sears, J. B. City school administrative controls; an 
analysis of the nature, placement and flow of author- 
ity and responsibility in the management of a city 
school system. 281p. McGraw. $2.50. 

Sellars, J. M. Taxation and support of education in 
Indiana. Lith. 151p. Univ. of Chic. Libraries, 
Ltd. ed. Available on exchange basis. 

Smith, Samuel and Speer, R. K. Supervision in the ele- 
mentary school. 460p. Cordon. $2.90. 

Stratemeyer, Clara. Supervision in German elementary 
education, 1918-1933 (Cont. to educ. no. 734.) 172p 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Texas. State Dept. of Educ. Standards and activities 
of the division of supervision, 1937-38 (Bul. no. 386, 
vol. 14, no. 6.) 222p. The Dept. 6c postage. 


Texas. State Dept. of Educ. Textbook regulations 
(Bul. no. 385, vol. 14, no. 5.) 58p. The Dept. 
Free. Ltd. distribution. 


U. S. Advisory Committee on Educ. Supt. of Doc. 


Report of the committee, February, 1938. 2438p. 35¢c. 
The federal government and education. 31p. 10c. 


Organization and administra- 
tion of public education, by 
W. D. Cocking and C. H. Gil- 
more. 1838p. 20c. 

The extent of equalization se- 
cured through state school 
funds, by Newton Edwards 
and H. G. Richey. 55p. 15c. 

No. 7. Selected legal problems in pro- 

viding federal aid for educa- 


Staff Study No. 2. 


No. 6. 


tion, by R. Hamilton. 
T1p. 15e. 

No. 8. Vocational education, by J. D. 
Russell and associates. 324p. 
40c. 

No. 9. Vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled, by L. E. 
Blauch. 1011p. 15ce. 

No.11. Library service, by C. B. 
Joeckel. 107p. 15¢e. 

No. 13. The National youth administra- 
tion, by P. O. Johnson and 
O. L. Harvey. 1121p. 15c. 

No. 15. Public education in the District 


of Columbia, by L. E. Blauch 
and J. O. Powers. 99p. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The elementary school principal- 
ship ; some aspects of its development and status, by 
Bess Goodykoontz and J. A. Lane (Bul. 1938, no. 8.) 
43p. Supt. of Doe. 10ce. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Federal aid for education, 1935- 
36 and 1936-37 with a brief history and bibliography 
(Leaflet no. 30.) 24p. Supt. of Doe. 10¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on consolidation 
of schools and reorganization of school administra- 
tive units (Bibliog. no. 27.) Rev. ed. 13p. The 
Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 
tary school principal (Bibliog. no. 38.) 
Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on transporta- 
tion of pupils at public expense (Bibliog. no. 24.) 
Rev. ed. 10p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Handbook for compiling age- 
grade-progress statistics, by David Segel (Pamphlet 
no. 83.) 3831p. Supt. of Doe. 10c. : 

U. S. Office of Educ. Legislative plans for financing 
publie education, by Timon Covert and W. W. Kee- 
secker (Pamphlet no. 79.) 43p. Supt. of Doc. 10c 

U. S. Office of Educ. Per capita costs in city schools 
1936-37, by L. M. Comstock (Pamphlet no. 81.) 24°. 
Supt. of Doe. 5e. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 


Good references on the elemen- 
9p. The 


Preparation for elementary school 
supervision, by M. D. Davis. Project in research in 
universities (Bul. 1937, no. 18.) [76]p. Supt. of 
Doe. 15e. a: 

U. S. Office of Educ. The school building situation and 
needs, by Alice Barrows (Bul. 1927, no. 35.)  62P. 
Supt. of Doe. 10e. a 

U. S. Office of Educ. The school custodian, by J. F. 
Rogers (Bul. 1398, no. 2.) 44p. Supt. of Doe.  10¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. State school taxes and state funds 
for education and their apportionment in seven states, 
1934-35, by Timon Covert. Project in research in 
universities (Pamphlet no. 78.) 21p. Supt. of Doc. 
10¢. 

Washington State Planning Council. A survey of the 
common school system of Washington; with pro- 
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posals for further development and improvement. 
128p. The Council, 400 Old Capitol Bldg., Olympia, 
Wash. Free. 

Waterhouse, R. H. Training elementary-school princi- 
pals (Pub. no. 39.) 81p. Bd. of Educ., Akron, 
Ohio. $1.00 plus postage. 

West Virginia. Dept. of Educ. 
School reorganization in West Virginia. 
Dept. 25¢e. 

W eaeaai State Dept. of Public Instruction. A study 
of the transportation of high school pupils in Wis- 
consin, 1937-1938, by J. G. Fowlkes and G. S. Beery 
(Curriculum buls.) 84p. The Dept. 5c. 


(3) LEGISLATION 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Division. Employment status and leaves of absence 
of teachers, 1937-38 (Educ. research service, cir. no. 
1.) Lith. 45p. The Assn. $1.00. 

Chambers, M. M. ed. The sixth yearbook of school law, 
1938. 150p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.00. 

Cressman, G. R. A digest of Pennsylvania school law 
for students in teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion, for teachers in service, and for school directors. 
104p. Prentice-Hall. $1.25. 

Fennell, W. G. Compulsory flag salute in schools; a 
survey of the statutes and an examination of their 
constitutionality. 2nd ed. Mim. 29p. Committee 
on Academic Freedom, Amer. Civil Liberties Union, 
31 Union Sq., W., N. Y. C. 100. 

Hodgdon, D. R. Case and problem study in educational 
jurisprudence, vol. 1. im, 223p. N. Y. Univ. Bk. 
Store. $1.90. 

Housman, I. E. 
the New Jersey teachers’ retirement system. 
Amer. Bk. $1.50. 

Kansas. State Dept. of Educ. A suggestive long term 
legislative plan in the Kansas program for the im- 
provement of instruction (Bul. No. 4.) 5383p. The 
Dept. Free. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. 
Status of the married teacher. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Committee on Tenure. 
of state statutes for six professions. 53p. 


Division of Research. 
43p. The 


Pension facts for teachers; based on 
350p. 


Committee on Equal Opportunity. 
29p. The Assn. 15¢. 
An analysis 

The Assn. 


25e. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Committee on Tenure. Court de- 
cisions on teacher tenure reported in 1937. 35p. The 
Assn. 25¢. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Committee on Tenure. The status of 
teacher tenure. 3lp. The Assn. 25c. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Nat. Council on Teacher Retirement. 
How to establish a sound teachers’ retirement system. 
19p. The Assn. 15ce. 


Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. High spots of 


state school legislation passed in 1937. Mim. 21p. 
_The Assn. Free. 
Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. Retirement legis- 
lation, 1935-36, 1937-38. Mim. 17p. The Assn. 


Single copy free. 
Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. State school 
_legislation. Mim. 8p. The Assn. Single copy free. 
Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. Teacher welfare 
legislation—January 1, 1937 to May 1, 1938. Mim. 
_13p.. The Assn. Single copy free. 
Nebraska State Teachers Assn. A teachers’ retirement 
system for Nebraska (Educ. bul. ser. 2, no. 3.) Mim. 
_99p. The Assn. 40c. 
New York (State) Univ. Teacher tenure (Law pam- 
phlet no. 11.) 19p. The Univ. 5c. 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Basic pro- 
visions and principles of the school laws of Pennsyl- 


vania, by L. K. Ade (Bul. no, 66.) 47p. The Dept. 
; Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. A digest 


of laws controlling school attendance and employment 


of minors (Bul. no. 71.) 82p. The Dept. Free. 
_ Ltd. distribution. 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Standards, 


rules, and regulations relating to transportation of 
publie school pupils (Bul. no. 101.) Mim. 28p. The 
Depi. Free. Ltd. distribution. 


(4) EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND GENERAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Division. Edueation in lay magazines, February 1, 
April 1, June 1, October 1, December 1, 1938 (Educ. 
Research service, cir. nos. 2, 4, 6, 8,10.) Lith. 15p: 

‘ 15p;17p;20p;17p.. The Assn. 25¢e each. 

é yw Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
ivision. Questionnaire studies completed, bibliogra- 
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phy no. 9, 1937-38 (Educ. research service, cir. no. 7.) 
Lith. 14p. TheAssn. 50c. 

Amer. Council on Edue. Fellowships in education 
(Studies, ser. 1, Reports of committees of the council, 
vol. 2, no. 6.) 15p. The Council. 10c. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Practical values of edu- 
cational research; official report ... 1938. 216p. 
The Assn. Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.50. 

Buros, O. K. ed. Research and statistical methodology ; 
books and reviews, 1933-1938. Reprint. 100p. Rut- 


gers Univ. Press. $1.25. 
Confrey, Burton. Initiating research in Catholic 
schools. 168p. Magnificat. $2.50 


De La Barre, C. F. Suggestions on thesis procedure 
(Bul. vol. 31, no. 12.) 22p. Va. Polytechnic Insti- 


tute. Free. 
Indiana. Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Coéperative 
Research. Bibliography of school surveys and of 


references on school surveys, by H. L. Smith and EF. A. 
O’Dell (Bul. vol. 14, no. 3, supp. to vol. 8, nos. 1 and 
2, including references to Dec. 31, 1937.) 144p. The 
Univ. Bookstore. 75e. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. The scientific 
method in education; thirty-seventh yearbook, Pt. 2. 


529p. Public-School. $4.00; $3.00 paper. 
Pettus, Clyde. Subject headings in education. 188p. 
Wilson, H. W. $2.75. 


Selected references in education, 1937, reprinted from 
the School review and the Elementary school journal 
for January to December, 1937 (Supp. educ. mono- 
graphs, no. 46.) 224p. Univ. of Chie., Dept. of 
Educ. 90c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Bibliography of research studies 
in education, 1936-1937, prepared in the Library 
division by R. A. Gray (Bul. 1938, no. 5.) 3738p. 
Supt. of Doe. 35e. 


(5) EDUCATIONAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Aberdeen, S. D. Bd. of Educ. 10 years progress in 
Aberdeen public schools. [104]p. The Bd. $1.00. 

Blair, A. L. Henry Barnard, school administrator. 
rt R Educ. Pub. Inc., 3433 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Clark, R. W. The genesis of the Philadelphia high 
school for girls. 150p. Temple Univ. $1.00. 

Davis, W. M. Pushing forward; a history of Alcorn 
A. and M. college and portraits of some of its success- 
ful graduates. 124p. Okolona Industrial School, 
Okolona, Miss. $1.50. 

Farrell, A. P. The Jesuit code of liberal education ; 
development and scope of the Ratio studiorum. 
478p. Bruce Pub. $4.75. 

Friedrich Paulsen, an autobiography; trans. and ed. 


by “— Lorenz. 514p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
0.40. 

Gobbel, L. L. Church-state relationships in education 
in North Carolina since 1776. 251p. Duke Univ. 
Press. $3.00. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. Kappa delta pi, 1911-1936. 499p. 
Maemillan. $3.25. 


school: 1895-1915, twenty 


Hicks, F. C. Yale law 
(Yale law library pubs. no. 


years of Hendrie hall 


7.) 85p. Yale Univ. Press. 75c. 
Houser, M. L. The education of Abraham Lincoln. 
50p. L. O. Schriver, Peoria, Ill. $1.00. 


Educational foundations of the Jesuits 


Jacobsen, J. V. 
292p. Univ of 


in sixteenth-century New Spain. 
Calif. $3.00. 

Kennedy, 8S. L. H. S. Lehr and his school; a story of 
the private normal schools (Commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the founder of Ohio northern 


ee) 271p. Ada Herald Co., Ada, Ohio. 

2.00. 

Kentucky. State Dept. of Educ. A century of edu- 
eation in Kentucky, 1838-1938 (Educ. bul. vol. 6, 
no. 3.) 127p. The Dept. Free. 

Knipp, A. H. and Thomas, T. P. The history of 
Goucher college. 659p. Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. $3.00. 

Lawler, T. B. Seventy years of textbook publishing ; 
a history of Ginn and company, 1867-1937. 305p. 


Ginn. $3.00. 
McAfee, J. E. College pioneering ; problems and phases 
of the life at Park college during its early years. 


oo « SUGD. Alumni Parkana Committee, 1115 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. $1.00. 

Michener, A. O. A _ history of the Northeast high 
school, Philadelphia. 241p. Temple Univ. $1.00. 


Moore, E. C. The church, the renaissances, and the 


reformations ; the study of instruction, vol. 2. 575p. 
Macmillan. $4.00. ; 
Morgan, J. E. Horace Mann at Antioch. Illus. cen- 


Horace Mann Centennial Fund., 


tennial ed. 608p. 
$2.00. 


Nat. Educ. Assn. 
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*Noble, S. G * history of American education. 440p. 
Farrar. $2.5 

Park, Julian. The evolution of a college; a century 
of higher education in Buffalo (Studies, vol. 15, no. 

p. 39-101. Univ. of Buffalo. Free. 

Sitterly, Cc. F. The building of Drew 
3802p. Abingdon. $2.50. 

Spieseke, A. W. The first textbooks in American his- 
tory and their compiler, John M’Culloch. 1385p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 


(6) PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD 


Blair, G. M. Mentally superior and inferior children 
in the junior and senior high school (Cont. to educ. 
no. 766.) 87p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 
$1.60. 

Boynton, P. L. Psychology of child development; in 
collaboration with J. C. Boynton. 519p. Educ. 
Pub. Inc., 3433 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. $2.75. 

Boysen, Agness. First things first ; a practical plan 
of character education for school and home. 1895p. 
Associated Authors, 222 W. Adams St., Chic., Il. 
$2.00, plus postage 15c. 

Cattell, R. B. Crooked personalities in childhood and 
after: an introduction to psychotherapy. 215p. 
Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Curti, M. W. Child psychology. 2nd ed. 458p. 
Longmans. $3.20. 

Hardin, Floyd, Chapman, E. D. and Hill, L. B. Child 
psychology; an annotated bibliography (Regional 
checklist no. 4.) Mim. [203]p. Bibliographical 
Center for Research, Denver Public Lib., Denver, 
Colo. $1.00. 

Iowa. Univ. A study of environmental stimulation; 
an orphanage preschool project, by M. Skeels 
and others (Studies n.s. no. 363, Studies in child 
welfare vol, 15, no. 4.) 191p. The Univ. $1.85; 


$1.50 paper. 
Psychology of child behavior. 664p. 
$3.85. 


university. 


Jensen, A. S. 
Prentice-Hall. 

Justin, Florence and Snyder, M. E. 
a in child development. 165p. Houghton. 
1.25. 

Katz, Evelyn. Some factors affecting resumption of 
interrupted activities by preschool children (Univ. 
of Minn. Institute of child welfare, Monograph ser. 


Directed observa- 


no. 16.) 52p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $1.50. 
Kelly, W. A. Introductory child psychology. 413p. 
Bruce Pub. $2.75 
Progressive Educ. a Modern concepts of child 


development (Progressive educ. booklet, no. 6.) 31p. 


Amer. Educ. Press, 400 S. Front St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 25ce. 
*Strang, Ruth. An introduction to child study. Rev. 


oo $3.00. 

Teachers and behavior problems. 
Digest of Children’s behavior and teachers’ atti- 
tudes. 40p. Commonwealth Fund. 25e. 

Wolf, T. H. The effect of praise and competition on 
the persisting behavior of kindergarten children 
(Univ. of Minn. Institute of child welfare, Mono- 
- ser. no. 15.) 1388p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 


ed. 681p. 
Wickman, E. K. 


(7) YOUTH STUDIES 
(SEE ALSO SECTION 21, GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
SERVICE) 


Alabama. Dept. of Educ. Teachers guide for the 
study of adolescent pupils (Curriculum bul. no. 6.) 
Mim. 41ip. The Dept. 20c. 

*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Youth edu- 
cation today; sixteenth yearbook. 509p. The 
Assn. $2.00. 

Amer. Council on Educ. How to make a community 
youth survey (Studies, ser. 4, Amer. youth com- 
mission no. 2.) 45p. The Council. 25e. 

Bedford, J. H. Youth and the world’s work; voca- 
tional adjustment of youth in the modern world. 
140p. Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 
Univ. of S. Calif. Station, Los Angeles, Calif. $2.00. 

*Bell, H. M. Youth tell their story; a study of the 
conditions and attitudes of young people in Mary- 
land between the ages of 16 and 24, conducted for 
the American youth commission. 273p. Amer. 
Council on Edue. $1.50. 


Campbell, E. H. Gauging group work: an evaluation 


of a settlement boys’ work program (NYA of Mich. 
Projects no. 
Dept., 
Dearborn, W. F. 
economic, 


2600-Y+4.) Lith. 1385p. Purchasing 
3d. of Educ., Detroit, Mich. 25c. 
and Rothney, J. W. M. Scholastic, 


and social backgrounds of unemployed 
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outh (Harvard buls. in educ. no. 20.) 172p. 
arvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Franciscan Educ. Conference. The youth movement: 
report of the twentieth annual meeting, 1938 (Vol’ 


20, no. 20.) 212p. The Conference, apuchin Col- 

lege, Brookland, Wash., D.C. $1.00. 

Fuller, R. G. A study of youth needs and services in 
Muncie, _ Indiana. Mim. 199p. and appendix. 
Amer. Youth Commission, Amer. Council on Educ. 
30c. Ltd. supply. 

Jones, A. J. he education of youth for leadership. 


246p. McGraw. $2.00. 

*Lindley, Betty and Lindley, E. K. A new deal for 
youth: the story of the National youth administra- 
tion. 315p. Viking. 3.00. 

Menefee, L. A. and Chambers, M. M. American youth: 
an annotated bibliography. 492p. Amer. Council 
on Educ., Amer. Youth Commission. $3.00. 

Minnesota. Univ. General College. Procedures and 


progress report of the study of General college 
adolescents, prepared by J. G. Darley and C. T. 
Williams (General college personnel research stud- 
ies.) Mim. 20p. The College. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Bibliography 
on youth problems. Mim. 39p. The Assn. 15c. 

NYA (New York City). | gues ets its chance, by M. 
R. Lindsay. a 213p. A for N. Y. C, 265 
W. 34h St., m. Y.. a, Ltd. poorly. 

NYA (Ohio). Evaluation studies. Mim. YA, Clin 
ton Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. Free. Ltd. supply. 
No. 1. The development of work traits. Be 
No. 3. The morale of youth workers. 21p. 

No. 4. Results of a six-month demonstration in 
evaluation. 48p. and appendix. 
~ S Occupational orientation of youth workers. 


78p. 

NYA (Ohio). The first Ohio NYA evaluation work- 
shop; materials BNA, by work project super- 
visors. Mim. 61p Clinton Bldg., Columbus, 

Ohio. Free. Ltd. sup 

NYA (Ohio). Job “opportunities for negro youth in 
Columbus, by C. ray. Mim. 87p. NYA, Clin- 
ton Bldg.. Columbus, Ohio. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Partridge, E. D. Social reed of adolescence. 
361p. Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 

Reller, T. L. Community planning for youth. 109p. 
Public Educ. and Child Labor Assn. of Pa., 1505 
Race St., Phila., Pa. 1.00. 

Robertson, Jack. "A study of youth needs and service 
in Dallas, Texas. Mim. 224p. Amer. Council on 
Educ., Amer. Youth Commission. 30c. Ltd. supply. 

Shuttleworth, F. K. The adolescent period ; a graphic 
and pictorial atlas (Monograph vol. 3, no. 3.) 
246p. Society for Research in Child Development, 
Nat. Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave. 
NW. weae., D.C. $2.00. 

Stewart, M. S. Youth in the world of today (Public 
affairs pamphlet no. 22. 40p. Public Affairs 
Commission, 8 W. 40th St. N. Y. C. Single copy 
10e. 

U. S. Advisory Committee on Educ. The national 

youth administration, by P. O. Johnson and 0. L. 

— (Staff study no. 13.) 121p. Supt. of Doc. 
5e¢ 


U. S. Office of Educ. Forums for young people; a 
study of problems and plans involved in providing 
discussions for high school and college students, and 
for young people in the community, by J. W. Stude- 
baker, P. H. Sheats and C. S. Williams (Bul. 1937, 

o. 25.) 113p. Supt. of Doe. 15¢c. 

WPA. Division of Educ. Projects. 
their situation and prospects, by B. 
E. N. Smith (Research Be "15.) 
The Division, Wash., D. C. Free. 


(8) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Douglas, O. B. and Holland, B. F. Fundamentals of 


Le youth ; 
. Melvin and 
168p. 


educational psychology. 598p. Macmillan. 2.50. 
*Frederick, R. W., Ragsdale, C. E. and Salisbury, 
Rachel. Directing learning. 527p. Appleton- 
Century. 2.75. 
One, W.H. Psychology of elementary school subjects. 
— ee Hall. $3.25. i 
Heake 1an, Retroactive inhibition as affecte 


by the pe position of interpolated learning 
activities in elementary school children (Catholic 
of Amer. Educ. research monographs, vol. 1‘ 


univ. 
me. 3.) ZT Catholic Educ. Press. $2 00. 
Indiana. Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Codperative 


Research. Two studies in education: the relation 
of accuracy to speed in addition; a study of bilat 
eral transfer (Bul. vol. 14, no. 2.) 42p. The 
Univ. Bookstore. 50c. 








How to study. 7. Meador. $2.00. 
A critical study of Thorndike’s theory 


Kahn, 


a W 4 
. me laws of learning (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educ. 


Samuel. 
wg 


research monographs, vol. 11, no. 1.) 175p. Cath- 
olie Educ. Press. 2.00. 

Pintner, Rudolph, Ryan, J. J. and others. An outline 
of educational psychology (College outline ser.) 3rd. 
ed. 230p. Barnes and Noble. $1.25 cloth; 75c 
paper. 

peer D. A. Emotion and the educative process; 
a report of the Committee on the relation of emo- 

tion to the educative process of the American coun- 

cil on education. 323p. Amer. Council on Educ. 


$1.50. 

Race, H. V. _ The peychology $0 of learning through ex- 
perience. 384p Ginn 

*Reed, H. B. Paycholosy of ,— school sub- 
jects. Rev. ed. 582p. Ginn. $2.40. 

*Sandiford, Peter. Foundations of educational psy- 
cholog y; nature’s gifts to man. 464p. Longmans. 

Simp aod R. H. A study of those who influence and 


of those who are influenced in discussion (Cont. to 
edue. no. gon. 89p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. 1.60 

Smith, Samuel and Littlefield, A. W. Best methods 
of study; a practical guide for the student (Col- 
lege outline ser.) 132p. Barnes and Noble. $1.00 
cloth; 60¢ paper. 


(9) EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONALITY TESTS 
AND MEASUREMENTS 


Amer. Edue. Research Assn. Educational tests and 
their uses (Rev. of educ. research vol. 8, no. 5.) p. 
193-596. The Assn., Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.00. 

Amer. Edue. Research Assn. Psychological tests and 
their uses (Rev. of educ. research vol. 8, no. 3.) 
p. 213-364. The Assn., Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.00. 

Bovard, J. F. and Cozens, F. W. Tests and measure- 
ments in physical education. 2nd_ ed. 427p. 
Saunders. 3.00. 

*B suros, O. K. ed. The nineteen thirty eight mental 

easurements yearbook of the School of education, 
university. 415p. Rutgers Univ. Press. 
$3.00. 


Dearborn, W. F., Rothney, J. W. M. and Shuttleworth, 
F. K. Data on the growth of public school children, 
from the materials of the Harvard growth study 
(Monograph, vol. 3, no. 1, serial no. 14.) Lith. 
136p. Society for Research in Child Development, 
an Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash., 
en § 

Edue. Records Bur. 
dependent schools, 


autaees 


1937 fall testing program in in- 
including a study of the Cali- 


fornia test of mental maturity (Bul. no. 22. 
Liti. 60p. The Bur. $1.00. 

Educ Records Bur. 1938 achievement testing pro- 
gram in independent schools (Bul. no. 24.) Lith. 
o%p. and charts. The Bur. $1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. The use of test results in sec- 
ondary schools (Bul. no. 25.) Lith. 109p. The 
31 $1.00. 

Educ. Records Bur. The use of tests and rating de- 
vices in the appraisal of personality (Bul. no. 23.) 
Lith. 80p. The Bur. $1.00. 

Goldberg, Woolf. The Carnegie examinations at Tem- 
ple university. 1065p. Temple Univ. 


Human [Engineering Laboratory. C haracteristics com- 


mon to professional men in non-structural fields 
(Occupational brochure.) 86p. Fy Laboratory, 
Stevens Institute of Technology. $1.0 


Human Engineering Laboratory. The ~All -aptitude 
student (Occupational brochure.) Mim. 58p. The 
Laboratory, Stevens Institute of Technology. $1.00. 

Human Engineering Laboratory. Objective person- 

ality in business (Occupational brochure.) Mim. 
‘7p. The a aboratory, Stevens Institute of Tech- 


nology. $1. 

Indiana, Univ. ‘School of Educ. Bur. of Codperative 
Research. Twenty-fifth —- conference on edu- 
cational measurements (Bul. vol. 14, no. 4.) 37p. 
The Univ. Bookstore. 50c. 

lowa. State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. Relation 
of placement test scores to mortality and scholastic 
ratings; five year summary (Research report no. 
<a ) Mim. 36p. The College, Bur. of research. 

Iowa. Univ. The intelligence of preschool yer gy 
aS measured by the Merrill-Palmer scale of 


formance tests, by B. L. Wellman (Studies n.s. 361, 


Studies - in child welfare, vol. 15, no. 3.) 150p. 
. =n Univ. $1.35; $1.00 paper. 
ansas. State Teachers College, Emporia. Standard 
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tests number (Bul. of information vol. 18, no. 8.) 
3lp. The College. Free. 

*Learned, W. S. and Wood, B. D. The student and 
his knowledge: a report of the Carnegie foundation 
on the results of the high school and college exami- 
nations of 1928, 1930, and 1932 (Study of the re- 
lations of secondary and higher education in Penn- 
sylvania.) (Bul. no. 29.) 406p. Carnegie Foun- 
dation. Free. 

*Lindquist, E. F. 
use and interpretation in education and 
and Study manual. 226p; 122p. 
$2.25; 80c manual. 

Ohio. State Dept. of Educ. Bulletin of research activ- 
ities of the Ohio scholarship tests; comp. by R. G. 
Wood — R. 2.) 119p. The Dept. Free except 


postag' 
Otis, A. *s. and Durost, W. N. 


A first course in statistics; their 
»sychology, 
Loughton. 


Statistical methods 


applica to test scores (Test method help no. 4.) 
World Bk., Dept. of Research and Test Ser- 
vice. 15c. 

Pickett, Hale. An analysis of proofs and solutions 
of exercises used in plane geometry tests (Cont. to 
educ. no. 747.) 12 Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College.. $1.60. 

Purdue Univ. Division of Educ. Reference. Further 


studies in attitudes, series 3 (Studies in higher 
educ. Ra te. The Univ. $1.50. 
Smith, a aspects of educational - 
——" * 182p. olumbia Univ. Press. $2.5 
Smith, G. M. A simplified guide to statistics a stu- 
dents of psychology and education. T7Op. Farrar. 
c. 


a new approach 


Spencer, Douglas. Fulcra of conflict ; 
World Bk. 


$2 » emma measurement. 306p. 

2.40. 

Texas Commission on Coordination in Educ. Research 
bulletin. Lith. 39p. The Commission, Administra- 
tive Bd., Univ. Station, Austin, Texas. Single copy 
free. No. 7. Abilities of college freshmen, 1937 
and other studies, by H. T. Manuel. 39p. No. 8. 
Test results and their uses, by H. T. Manuel. 39p. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Education and the civil service 
in New York city, by W. S. Sayre and Milton Man 


dell. Project in research in universities (Bul. 1937, 
no. 20.) = Supt. of Doc. 15e. 
Wee: E. Rtwentional statistics. 305p. McGraw. 


Witty, Paul and Kopel, David. Manual for the diag- 
nostic child study record. _~ Psycho-Educ. 
Clinic., Northwestern Univ. 20c plus postage. 


(10) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Bender, J. F. and Kleinfeld, V. M. Principles and 


ractices of speech correction (with sicoeary of 
00 technical terms.) 298p. Pitman. $2.25 
California. State Dept. of Educ. Survey of yhysically 
handicapped children in California, by H. D. Hicker 
(Bul. 1938, no. 8.) 33p. The Dept. Free Ltd. 
distribution. 
California. State Dept. of Educ. Teacher personnel 


and enrollments in special schools and classes for 
exceptional children in California public schools, 
by H. D. Hicker (Bul. 1938, no. 6.) 22p. The 
Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
*Frampton, M. E. and Rowell, H. G. eds. 
of — vol. 1, History. 260p. 


Education 
World 


Bk 

Kentucky. State Dept. of Educ. The Kentucky pro- 
gram of special education (Educ. bul. vol. 6, no. 4.) 
45p. The Dept. Free. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Joint Committee on 
Maladjustment and _ Delinquency. Report and 


The Bd. 80c. 
The education and care of 
(Bul. no. 1132.) 


recommendations. 127p. 
New York (State) Univ. 
physically handicapped children 
2lp. The Univ. 5c. 
O’Connor, Z. C. The runaway boy in the correctional 
school (Cont. to educ. no. 742.) 78p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 


Stanton, M. B. Mechanical ability of deaf children 
(Cont. to educ. no. 751.) 65p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.60. 


U. S. Advisory Committee on Educ. Vocational re 
habilitation of the physically disabled, by L. E. 
= (Staff study no. 9.) 101p. Supt. of Doc. 
5e. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. 
handicapped adolescents in day schools, 
— (Bul. 1937, no. 30.) 61p. Supt. 


c. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Opportunities for the prepara- 


Occupational experiences for 
by E. H. 
of Doe. 
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tion of teachers of exceptional children, by E. H. 
Martens. Project in research in universities (Bul. 
1937, no. 17). 58p. Supt. of Doc. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 


Vocational rehabilitation (Mise. 2110.) Mim. 22p. 
The Office. Free. ‘ 
Woods Schools. Langhorne, Pennsylvania. New con- 


tributions of science to the exceptional child; pro- 
ceedings of the fourth Institute on the exceptional 


child . . . 1937. 61p. The Schools, Child Research 
Clinic. Free. 
(11) SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Amer. Library Assn. College and university library 


standards, 
the 1937 


service; trends, 
Papers presented at 
ed. by A. F. Kuhlman. 
Bishop, W. W. Carnegie 
libraries, 1929-1938. 66p. 
Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Carlson, W. H. The development and financial sup- 


appraisal, problems. 
mid-winter meeting, 
159p. The Assn. $2.50. 
corporation and _ college 
Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. 


port of seven western and northwestern state uni- 
versity libraries. Lith. 106p. Univ. of Calif. 
Press. $1.25. 

*Fargo, L. F. _ Activity book for school libraries. 
208p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $2.50. 


Heller, F. M. and LaBrant, L. L. Experimenting to- 
gether: the librarian and the teacher of English. 


S4p. Amer. Lib. Assn. T5c. 

Illinois. Univ. Ways to better high schools. Library 
enrichment hints (Bul. vol. 36, no. 18.) 5383p. The 
High School Visitor, Univ. of Ill. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Little, E. S. Instruction in the use of books and 
libraries in colleges and universities. Mim. [45]p. 
Amer. Lib. Assn. 50c. 

Lyle, G. R. and Trumper, V. M. Classified list of 


periodicals for the college library (Useful reference 
ser. no. 63.) Lith. 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 96p. 
Faxon. $1.25. 


McPherson, O. H. A study of libraries in schools of 


the Secondary education board. Lith. 21p. Sec- 
ondary Educ. Bd., Milton, Mass. $1.00. 5 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Library 


expenditures in the school districts of Pennsylvania 
(Research service in eduec. cir. no. 5.) Lith. 20p. 
The Dept., Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Texas. State Dept. of Edue. Texas public schools; 
the high school library, by Mrs. W. F. Doughty 
(Bul. vol. 13, no. 12.) 168p. The Dept., Austin, 
Tex. Free. Ltd. distribution. 


(12) TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 
(FoR PENSIONS, TEACHER TENURE AND OTHER LEGAL 
PHASES, SEE SECTION 3, LEGISLATION. For 
SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION, 

SEE SECTION 2.) 


Amer. Council on Educ. 
cation (Studies, ser. 1, 
the council, vol. 2, no. 4.) 

grown, E. E. The selection 
homa high school teachers. 
Co. $2.50. 

Committee on Revision of Courses in Rural Educ. 
Suggested program for the training of teachers for 
rural schools. 3rd ed. 147p. C. W. Saunders and 
Sons, Inc., 1328 Ross St., Richmond, Va. 40c. 

Coulbourn, John. Selection of teachers in large city 
school systems (Cont. to educ. No. 740.) 177p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Crawford, C. C. How to teach; a text for upper 
grade and secondary teachers. 51llip. S. Calif. 
School Bk. Depository, 3636 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. $2.50. 


Major issues in teacher edu- 
Reports of committees of 
44p. The Council. 40c. 
and education of Okla- 
210p. Harlow Pub. 


Donovan, F. R. The schoolma’am. 3855p. Stokes. 
$2.50. 
Eastern-States Assn. of Professional Schools for 


Teachers. Problems in teacher-training. Proceed- 
ings . . . 1988; comp. and ed. by L. H. Van Den 
Berg (Vol. 13.) 416p. The Assn., R. L. Shaffer, 
Treas., State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 
$1.00. 

Gray, W. S. ed. The preparation and in-service train- 
ing of college teachers (Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for administrative officers of higher institu- 
tions, vol. 10.) Lith. 2380p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$2.00. 

A handbook for student teachers and the_ super- 


visory staff (Calif. Univ. Univ. high school journal, 
vol. 16, no. 4.) p. 157-219. The Univ. High School, 


Grove St. at 57th, Oakland, Calif. 35c. 
Hickerson, F. R. 


Handbook of supervised teaching. 
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3rd rev. ed. 128p. 
Wichita, Kan. 95c. 

Judd, C. H. Preparation of school personnel (Re- 
gents’ inquiry into the character and cost of public 
educ. in the state of N. Y.) 151p. The Regents’ 
Inquiry, McGraw. $1.50. 

Kansas. State Dept. of Educ. The certification of 
teachers in Kansas, by R. C. Maul (Research bul.) 
69p. The Dept. Free. 

Kansas. State Teachers College, Emporia. A com- 
parative study of the college preparation, teaching 
combinations, and salaries of Kansas high school 
teachers, by F. L. Irwin (Bul. of information, vol. 
18, no. 9, Studies in educ. no. 15.) 38p. The Col- 


Western Lithograph (Co,, 


lege. 20c; ltd. supply. 
Kentucky. State Dept. of Educ. A comparison of 


resident and non-resident teachers in village and 
small city school systems of Kentucky (Edue. bul. 
vol. 6, no. 1.) Lith. 207p. The Dept. Free. 

Kentucky. State Dept. of Educ. Organization and 
administration of teacher education (Educ. bul. yol. 
5, no. 11.) 50p. The Dept. Free. 

Liveright, A. K. Demonstration schools for teachers 
in service; a study representative of practices to 
and including the school year 1934-1935. [172]p. 
tar of Pa. Ltd. supply. Available on exchange 
aSI1S,. 

Making teacher education functional: a study of cur- 
rent practices, by Seminar group 568-C, under the 
direction of D. S. Campbell (Problems in teacher 
educ. vol. 3.) Mim. 86p. George Peabody College, 
Curriculum Laboratory. 50c. 

Nat. Assn. of Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. sibliographies and directory of members; 
ed. by Ann Brewington (Bul. no. 15.) 39p. V. H. 
Carmichael, Secy., Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 25c. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Equal Opportunity. 
Variations in personnel practices affecting teachers. 
23p. The Assn. 15c. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Tenure. Analysis of 
schoolboard rules: 40 cities over 100,000 population. 
39p. The Assn. 25c. 

*Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Fit 


to teach: a study of the health problems of 
teachers ; ninth yearbook. 276p. The Dept. $1.00. 

Nebraska State Teachers Assn. Suggested teachers’ 
meetings for a developmental reading program 
(Teachers’ pamphlet no. 6.) Mim. unp._ The 
Assn. 25c. 

New Jersey. State Teachers College. Bur. of Field 
Studies. Field studies in a teachers college; a 


description of a technique for teacher training. 
30p. The Bur., Montclair, N. J. Te postage. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Teacher 
education curriculums, state teachers colleges of 
Pennsylvania (Bul. no. 1538.) 54p. The Dept. 
Free. Ltd. distribution. ss 

Phi Delta Kappa. Teaching as a man’s job. 7p. 
E. A. Lee, Phi Delta Kappa, Homewood, Ill. 40¢ 
cloth ; 15¢ paper. 

Sanford, C. M. Developing teacher personality that 
wins. 160p. Row. $1.60. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Development of state programs 
for the certification of teachers, by B. W. Frazier 
(Bul. 19388, no. 12.) 166p. ~“- of Doe. 20c. 

Watson, Goodwin, Cottrell, D. P. and Lloyd-Jones, 
EK. M. Redirecting teacher 1005p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. 
teaching certificates. 3rd ed. 
of Chic. Press. $1.25. 

WPA. Division of Educ. Projects. Conferences for 
the education of teachers (WPA_ technical ser. 
Educ. cir. no. 6.) Mim. 49p. The Division, Wash., 
Bt. Fees: 


(18) CURRICULUM AND METHODS OF 
TEACHING 
(INCLUDES EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES) 


Vitalized com 
Press 


education. 

$1.35. ‘ 
Requirements for 
Mim. unp. Univ. 


Abell, Marietta and Anderson, A. J. 
mencement programs. 98p. _Northwestern 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 75c. : 

Alabama. Dept. of Educ. Guide to the improvemen 
of the curriculum (Bul. 1938, no. 8, Curriculum bul 
no. 5.) 264p. The Dept. 40c; Itd. supply. h 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Sharing experiences throug 
school assemblies ; comp. by A. L. Adams. 39). The 
Assn. 35c. ; - 

Syllabus guide for observation 

7ip. Prentice-Hall. ‘ 
Curriculum bulletin oD 


Bamberger, F. E. ! 
demonstration exercises. 
Beloit, 


Wis. Public Schools. 
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curriculum handbook construction (Curriculum bul. 
no. 2.) Mim. 50p. The Schools. 20c. 

Birmingham, Ala. Public schools. Curriculum Dept. 
Birmingham curriculum program for the improve- 
ment of instruction; bulletin, point of view, aims, 
and scope. 69p. The Dept. 50c. 

De Kalb County, Ala. Bd. of Educ. Curriculum study 
program, 1936-1938. Mim. 113p. The Bd., Fort 
Payne, Ala. $1.00; Itd. supply. 

Delaware Citizens Assn. Pupil-teacher learning; a 
study directed by L. T. Hopkins. 134p. The Assn., 
3056 du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. $1.50. 

Georgia. State Dept. of Educ. Occupational guidance ;: 
Georgia program for the improvement of instruction 
in the publie schools, March, 1938. 54p. The Dept. 
20e. 

Gilum, L. W. Home economics programs for club, 
school, and public entertainments. 4th ed. rev. 384p. 
Gillum Bk. Co., Kansas City, Mo. $2.50. 

*Hand, H. C. ed. Campus activities. 357p. McGraw. 
$3.00. 

*Horrall, A. H. and others. Let’s go to school : integra- 
tive experiences in a public elementary school. 434p. 
MeGraw. $3.00. 
illinois. Univ. Ways to better high schools. The 
principal and curriculum reorganization, by P. R. 
Pierce (Bul. vol. 35, no. 67.) 24p. The High School 
Visitor, Univ. of Ill. Free. Ltd. supply. 

aboratory techniques of teaching; the contribution of 
research to teachers planning the individualization of 
instruetion, by the members of Education 335—336M, 
1937-1938, with an introduction by T. H. Briggs. 
Sip. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 90c. 

Louisiana. Dept. of Educ. Louisiana program for the 
improvement of instruction (Bul. no. 384.) 297p. 
The Dept. $1.00. Ltd. supply. 

Michigan Edue. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Trends in curriculum reconstruction in the 
elementary school; 10th yearbook. 90p. The Dept. 
$1.00 

*Mossman, L. C. The activity concept ; an interpreta- 
tion. 197p. Macmillan. .00. 

Murray, Josephine and Bathurst, E. G. Creative ways 
for children’s programs. 396p. Silver. $2.40. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Vitalized commencement manual, 
1938. Lith. [64]p. The Assn. 25c. : 
New Jersey. State Guachene College. Bur. of Field 
Studies. Field studies in schools and colleges. 73p. 

The Bur., Montclair, N. J. Te postage. 

New Mexico. Univ. State Curriculum Laboratory. 
Materials of instruction; number 2. Activities for 
the non-recitation periods. Mim. 108p. The Labo- 
ratory. $1.25. 

New Mexico. Univ. State Curriculum Laboratory. 
Materials of instruction ; number 3. Sources of free 
and inexpensive materials. Mim. 132p. The Labo- 
ratory. $1.50. 

Patty, W. L. A study of mechanism in education: an 
examination of the curriculum-making devices of 
Franklin Bobbitt, W. W. Charters, and C. C. Peters 
from the point of view of relativistic pragmatism 
(Cont. to edue. no. 739.) 183p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.85. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Expand- 
ing the classroom ; suggestions for ——_e a school 
journey program in the public schools, by L. K. Ade 
(Bul. no. 200.) 72p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. dis- 
tribution. 

Quarrie Reference Library. A survey of sources of free 
and inexpensive education] materials (Special report 
no. 17.) 3rd. rev. Mim. 126p. The Library, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chie. Ill. $5.00. 

Ramsey, G. F. Educational work in museums of the 
United States; development, methods and trends. 
289p. Wilson, H. W. $2.50. 

tiebe, H. A., Nelson, M. J. and Kittrell, C. A. The 
classroom; management, administration, organiza- 

tion. 450p. Cordon. $2.60. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. City Schools. Experimental 
curriculum in the Santa Barbara city schools.  In- 
tegrative theme: guiding youth in living effectively 
in their behavioral environment throughout thirteen 
years: Kindergarten through grade XII (Develop- 
mental curriculum, bul. no. 1.) 79p. and charts. 
The Schools. 50e. 

Schmidt, C. C. Teaching and learning the common 

branches, Rev. ed. 468p. Appleton-Century. $2.25. 

Scott, R. E. and Taylor, J. E. The activity program : 
its theory and practice in Hennepin county. 47p. 

eg UPt. of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 35c. 

“sr en H. W. Preface to teaching. 98p. Oxford. 

Strickland, R. G. _ A study of the possibilities of graphs 
pal means of instruction in the first four grades of 
the ele mentary school (Cont. to edue. no. 745.) 172p. 

olumbia Uniy., Teachers College. $1.85. 


Tuscaloosa County, Ala. County Schools. Living and 
learning in the elementary schools of Tuscaloosa 
county (Instructional improvement, bul. no, 2.) 74p. 
The Schools. 50c. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Curriculum laboratories and divi- 
sions; their organization and functions in state de- 
partments of education, city school systems, and in- 
stitutions of higher education, by B. E. Leary (Bul. 
1938, no. 7.) 33p. Supt. of Doc. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on the curriculum 
and social change (Bibliog. no. 29.) Rev. 17p. 
The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Offerings and registrations in 
high-school subjects, 1933-34, text prepared by C. A. 
Jessen ; tables prepared under the direction of L. B. 
Herlihy (Bul. 1938, no. 6.) 96p. Supt. of Doc. 15¢, 

U. S. Office of Educ. Survey of courses of study and 
other curriculum materials published since 1934, by 
B. E. Leary (Bul. 1937, no. 31.) 185p. Supt. of 
Doe. 20¢. 

West Virginia. State College. An adventure in experi- 
mental co-operative teaching by H. W. Greene (Bul. 
ser. 25, no. 6. Cont. no. 9.) 36p. W. Va. State 
College, Institute, W. Va. 

Wisconsin. State wa 9 of Public Instruction. A study 
of small high schools in Wisconsin (Curriculum buls. 
vol. 2, no. 1.) 19p. The Dept., Madison, Wis. 5c. 

Wisconsin. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Sug- 
gestions for revising the instructional program of 
the rural elementary schools of Wisconsin (Curricu- 
lum buls. vol. 2, no. 2.) 51lp. The Dept., Madison, 
Wis. 5c. 

Wright, Frances and Lossing, Laverna. Song source 
material for the activity curriculum (Teachers’ lesson 
unit ser. no. 41.) Ed. of 1938. 54p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. 75e. 


(14) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(For SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION, SEE SECTION 
2. SEE ALSO SECTION 6, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOcIo- 
LOGICAL STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD) 


Beer, E. S. The day nursery. 215p. Dutton. $1.60. 

Boettiger, E. F. hildren’s play, indoors and out. 
189p. Dutton. $2.00. 

Borgeson, G. M. Techniques used by the teacher during 
the nursery school luncheon period (Child develop- 
ment monographs, no. 24.) 214p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. 2.35. 

California Elementary School pee apd Assn. tuid- 
ance in the elementary school; tenth yearbook. 160p. 
The Assn., S. L. Young, Yearbook Ed., Parker School, 
7921 Ney Ave., Oakland, Calif. .00. 

Christianson, Helen. Bodily rhythmic movements of 
young children in relation to rhythm in music; an 
analytical study of an organized curriculum in bodily 
rhythms, including potential and functioning aspects 
in selected nursery school, kindergarten, and first 
grade groups (Cont. to educ. no. 736.) 206p. Co- 
lumbia Univ., Teachers College. $2.10. 

Dixon, C. M. High, wide and deep: discovering the 
preschool child. 300p. Reynal (Day). $3.00. 

Gray, W. H. Psychology of elementary school subjects. 
459p. Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 

Hartman, Gertrude. Finding wisdom; chronicles of a 
school of today. 147p. Reynal (Day). $3.00. 

*Hockett, J. A. and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern practices 
in the elementary school. 346p. Ginn. $2.60. 

*Horrall, A. H. and others. Let’s go to school; in- 
tegrative experiences in a public elementary school. 
434p. MeGraw. $3.00. 

Kawin, Ethel. The wise choice of toys. 2nd ed. 
154p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.50. 

Lane, R. H. The progressive elementary school: a 
handbook for principals, teachers and parents. 197p. 
Houghton. $1.90. 

*McKown, H. C. Activities in the elementary school. 
473p. MeGraw. $3.00. 

Michigan Edue. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. Trends in curriculum reconstruction in 
the elementary school; tenth yearbook. 90p. The 
Dept. $1.00. 

Minnesota. Univ. Institute of Child Welfare. The 
nursery school and the kindergarten, 1938—40 (Bul. 
vol. 41, no. 35.) 24p. The Univ. Free. 

Nat. Assn. for Nursery Educ. Safeguarding the early 

years of childhood; proceedings of the seventh bi- 

ennial conference. 106p. Katherine Roberts, Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 50c. 

to, H. J. comp. Changes in classroom teaching, 

1936-1937, the administrative problems (within the 

school and in the community) which have arisen in 

connection with these changes, and the procedures 

which were used to meet these problems ... Mim. 


Ot 
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124p. W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 


Mich. Free. Ltd. supply. 

*Reed, H. B. Psychology of elementary school subjects. 
Rev.ed. 582p. Ginn. $2.40. 

Smith, D. V. and Frederick, R. W. Live and learn; 
social education in the elementary school. 220p. 
Scribner. $1.00. . 

*Updegraff, Ruth and others. Practice in preschool 
education. 408p. McGraw. $3.00. 


Appraisal of newer elementary 


*Wrightstone, J. W. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers 


school practices. 221p. 
College. $2.25. 


(15) SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(For ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, SEE SECTION 2, 
SEE ALSO YOUTH STUDIES, SECTION 7) 


Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Psychology and methods 
in the high school and college (Rev. of educ. research, 
vol. 8, no. 1.) 102p. The Assn., Nat. Edue. Assn. 
$1.00. 

*Douglass, A. A. Modern secondary education: prin- 
ciples and practices (A revision of Secondary educa- 
tion.) 782p. Houghton. $3.00. 

The high school senior, his reaction to the program of 
studies (Monograph 41.) 15p. South-Western Pub. 
Single copy free. 

Iowa. Univ. The program of studies in Iowa high 
schools, by H. K. Newburn (Extension bul. no. 432.) 
27p. The Univ. 

Jacobs, C. L. Status of the junior high school in Cali- 


fornia: astudy. 55p. Santa Barbara State College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 50c. 

Kentucky. State Dept. of Edue. Kentucky high 
schools, 1937-38 (Educ. bul. vol. 5, no. 12.) 39p. 
The Bd. Free. 

Keys. Noel. The underage student in high school and 


college; educational and social adjustments (Pubs. 


in educ. vol. 7, no. 3.) p.147-271. Univ. of Calif. 
Press. $1.25. 

*Langfitt, R. E. The daily schedule and high-school 
organization. 339p. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Leonard, J. P. and Weeks, H. F. Fundamentals of 
secondary education; a syllabus of its development, 
present status. basic psychology, and principles. 
103p. World Bk. 96c. 


*Lagasa, Hannah. The study hall in pastor and senior 


high schools. 190p. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Ohio State Univ. Univ. High School. Class of 1938. 
Were we guinea pigs? 303p. Holt. $1.60 school 


ed. : $2.00 trade ed. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Directed 
correspondence study in the field of secondary educa- 
tion (Bul. 291). 79p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. dis- 


tribution. 

Speek, F. V. Changes and trends in secondary educa- 
tion. Mim. unp. Amer. Assn. of Univ. Women. 
50c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Needed research in secondary 


education. by C. A. Jessen (Bul, 1937, no. 28.) 69p. 
Supt. of Doe. 10c. 

Wisconsin. State Dept. of Public Instruction. A study 
of small high schools in Wisconsin (Curriculum buls. 
vol. 2, no. 1.) 19p. The Dept. 5c. 

Wrinkle. W. L. The new high school in the making; 
the philosophy and practice of a modernized secon- 
dary school. 318p. Amer. Bk. $2.00. 


(16) READING, 


Aberdeen, S. D. Bd. 
junior high school, 


WRITING AND LANGUAGES 


of Educ. Remedial reading in 
a study project report, by the 


teaching staff. Roosevelt junior high school. Mim. 
138p. The Bd. $2.00. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Reading; a tool for learn- 
ing: comp. by N. B. Smith. 32p. The Assn. 35c. 


An inquiry into the genesis of poor 


Bennett, C. C 
139p. Columbia 


reading (Cont. to educ. no. 755). 


Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Bond, Eva. Reading and ninth grade achievement 
(Cont. to eduec. no. 756.) 61p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.60. 


By way of introduction, a book list for young people; 
comp. by a Joint committee of the American library 
association and the National education association, 
J.C. Roos, chairman. 130p. Amer. Lib. Assn. 65c. 

California. State Dept. of Edue. The vocabularies 
and contents of elementary school readers, by J. 


Hockett (Bul. 1938, no. 3.) 104p. The Dept. Free. 
Ltd. distribution. 

*Cole, Luella. The improvement of reading; with 
special reference to remedial instruction. 350p. 
Farrar. $1.75. 

Coleman, Algernon and King, C. B., comps. An ana- 


lytical bibliography of modern language teaching, 
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Lary 1937, vol. 2. 561p. Univ. of Chic. Press, 

5 

Georgia. State Dept. of Educ. 
transportation and communication . . 
gram for the improvement of instruction. 
The Dept. 25c. 

Gray, W. S. and Holmes, Eleanor. The development of 
meaning vocabularies in reading ; an experimental 
study (Pubs. of the laboratory schools, no. 6.) 140p, 
Univ. of Chic., Dept. of Educ. $1.50. 

Hebeler, Amanda and others. Reading readiness: an 
analysis of factors which influence reading readiness 
with suggestions for types of experience which are 
essential to progress in learning to read. 86p. The 
Author, Central Wash. College of Educ., Ellensburg, 
Wash. Free. 

Heller, F. M. and LaBrant, L. L. 


Source materials on 
Georgia pro- 
105p. 


experimenting gZ to- 


gether : the librarian and the teacher of English. 
4p. Amer. Lib. Assn. 75c. 
Hill, V. D., Seeger, D. M. and Winch, B. M. eds. 


Teaching first-year Latin. 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 

280p. Ohio Latin Service Committee, Dept. of 

ee Languages, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 
30 

House, R. W. The diagnosis, remedy, and prevention 
of reading difficulties (Practical problems in educ. 

no. 3.) 27p. Silver. Free. 

Illinois. Univ. Suggestions for improving instruction 
in English, prepared by the Library-English com- 
mittee of the High school conference (Bul. vol. 35, 
no. 83.) 48p. The High School Visitor, Uniy. of 


Ill. Free. 

Imus, H. A., Rothney, J. W. M. and Bear, R. M. An 
evaluation of visual ie in reading. 144p. 
Dartmouth College. $1.50 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Coéperative 
Research. Remedial instruction in reading with 
college freshmen, by N. B. Smith (Bul. vol. 15, no. 
1). 385p. The Univ. Bookstore. 50c. 

Iowa. Univ. Classical clubs and the schoolboy’s 
dream (Bul. n.s. no. 951.) 12p. The Univ. Free. 

Kangley, Lucy. Poetry preferences in the junior high 
school (Cont. to educ. no. 758.) 1538p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Kuhn, E. G. The pronunciation of vowel sounds; a 
evaluation of practice material for college frésh. 


men (Cont. to educ. no. 757.) 86p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 
Michigan. Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Educ. 


Teaching practices and 
in the public schools of 
101p. 


Reference and Research. 
achievement in penmanshi 
Michigan, by Clifford Woody (Bul. no. 151.) 
The Bur. 50c. 
Munson, A. H. comp. 
a for background, no. 10.) 
Nat. Conference on Research in English. 


egg for high schools (Read- 
62p. Wilson, H. W. 


Elementary 


school language textbooks; a survey of their use 
and a summary of related research studies (Re 
search bul. no. 6.) 46p. The Conference, C. C. 


Certain, Sec’y., Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, 
Mich. 60c. 
Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Leisure reading 
for grades seven, eight and nine, graded and classi- 
fied, by S. S. Center and M. J. Herzberg. i47p. 

The Council.  20c. 
*Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals. Newer practices in reading in the ele 
mentary school; seventeenth yearbook (Bul. vol. 
17, no. 7.) p. 229-704. The Dept. $2.00 


Rinsland, H. D. and Moore, J. H. The vocabulary of 
elementary school children of the United States 
(WPA of Okla. project 465—65-3-37.) Mim. 46p. 
Univ. of Okla. Free. 

*Rosenblatt, L. M. Literature as 
publication of the Commission on 
Progressive education association. 
ton-Century. 2.25. 


exploration. A 
human relations, 
340p. Apple 


Rosenthal, C. E. Model lessons in the teaching 0! 
English. 2: “ys The Author, 435 Ft. Wash. Ave. 
z. $1 50. - 
Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject index to readers. 174P 
Amer. Lib. Assn. $1.80. ; 
Russell, D. H., Karp, E. E. and Kelly, E. T. _ Readiné 


aids through the grades; two hundred and_ twenty: 


five remedial reading activities. 90p. Columbia 

Univ., Teachers College. 75c. are 
Secondary Educ. Bd. Classified reading list [0 

seventh grade boys. Lith. l1p. The Bd. 7c. 


Stinchfield, S. M. and Young, E. H. Children _ 
delayed or defective speech; motor- kinesthetic x4 
tors in their training. 174p. Stanford Univ. Press 


$3.00. + ynit 
Stolper, B. J. R. The group poem; a two-day unl 
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in a new sort of verse. 98p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.00. : 

Strang, Ruth. Problems in the improvement of read- 

ng in high school and college; with the assistance 
of F. C. Rose. 390p. Science Press. $3.00. 

A study of phonetics and speech correction for the 
Wood county schools. Mim. 96p. C. S. Harkness, 
County Supt. of Schools, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
$1.00. 

Sullivan, Sr. M. Christina. A phonetic analysis of the 
new Gates’ primary reading vocabulary (Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Educ. research monographs, vol. 11, 
no. 2.) 47p. Catholic Educ. Press. 0c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on language 
handicaps of non-English-speaking children (Bibliog. 
no. 23.) Rev. ed. 14p. he Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Learning English incidentally: a 
study of bilingual children, by J. L. Meriam. Pro- 
ject in research in universities (Bul. 1937, no. 15.) 


105p. Supt. of Doe. 15ce. 
U. S. Office of Edue. Successful practices in the 


teaching of English to bilingual children in Hawaii, 
by W. B. Coale and M. E. Smith. Project in research 
in universities (Bul. 1937, no. 14.) 163p. Supt. of 
Doe. 20e. 

Varty, J. W. Manuscript writing and spelling achieve- 
ment, with special reference to the second and third 
grade (Cont. to educ. no. 749.) 63p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Winona, Minn. Public Schools. Introduction to the 
reading curriculum. Mim. unp. The Schools. 
50¢ 

Wisconsin. State Teachers College, Platteville. Read- 
ing for lower grades based on centers of interest, 
by Georgiana Clark and others (Bul. vol. 37, no. 


4). 44p. The College. Free. 
(17) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Cooke, J. V. The integrated method versus the formal 


method in teaching arithmetic (Abstract of cont. to 
educ. no. 217.) 10p. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Available on exchange basis. 
Cornell Univ. The elementary science library (Cor- 
sr rural school leaflet, vol. 32, no. 1.) 75p. The 
niv. 20c. 
Curtis, F. BD. 
books of science for secondary schools. 


Investigations of vocabulary in text- 
Lith. 127p. 


Ginn. $1.40. 
Gemmill, A. M. An experimental study at New York 
state teachers college at Buffalo to determine a 


science program for the education of elementary 
classroom teachers (Cont. to educ. no. 715.) 74p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

How to organize a science club. 35p. Amer. Insti- 
tute of the City of N. Y., 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C 


Hudspeth, Jack and Hudspeth, F. H. Handbook for 
teachers of elementary science. 76p. Steck Co., 
Austin, Tex. 50c. 

Illinois. Dept. of Public Instruction. Laboratory 
equipment, apparatus, and other aids for high 
schools in Illinois, by J. R. Byerley (Cir. no. 298.) 
93p. The Dept. Free. 

Johnson, J. T. Relative merits of three methods of 
subtraction (Cont. to educ. no. 738.) 76p. Colum- 
bia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Lazar, Nathan. The importance of certain concepts 
and laws of logic for the study and teaching of 
ckeometry. _66p. Mathematics Teacher, 525 W. 
120th St., N. Y. C. 1.00. 

*Miller, D. F. and Blaydes, G. W. Methods and ma- 
terials for teaching biological sciences; a text and 
source book for teachers in training and in service. 

, 4127p. McGraw. $3.50. 

Morton, R. L. Teaching arithmetic in the elementary 


school; Vol. 2, Intermediate grades. 538p. Silver. 
Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The na- 
ture of proof; thirteenth yearbook. 146p. Colum- 
™ bia Univ., Teachers College. $1.75. 
Nat Edue. Assn. Dept. of Science Instruction. Mak- 
ig science a more significant factor in living; 


] 
1938 proceedings. 165p. G. J. Skewes, Treas., State 
eachers College, Mayville, N. D. 50c; free to mem- 


eT 
New York (State) Univ. 


é The one hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Division of 
Sclence and state museum; proceedings of the 
seventy-third convocation of the University of the 


Unie of — York, 1937 (Bul. no. 1143.) 74p. The 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Summary 


od earch findings as a contribution to certain 
Problems in seience teaching (Research service in 
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educ. bul. no. 76, monograph no. 1.) Lith. 59p. 
The Dept., Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Pickett, Hale. An analysis of proofs and solutions of 
exercises used in plane geometry tests (Cont. to educ. 
eo 120p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 

OU. 

*Progressive Educ. Assn. Commission of Secondary- 
School Curriculum. Science in general education: 
suggestions for science teachers in secondary 


schools and the lower division of colleges. 6591p. 
Appleton-Century. $3.00. 
Pummill, L. E. Function of mathematics in adult 


education (Abstract of cont. to educ. no. 204.) Tp. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Available on 
exchange basis. 

Reynolds, C. W. The development of generalized 
science courses in state teachers colleges (Abstract 
of cont. to educ. no. 210.) Tp. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Available on exchange basis. 

Thiele, C. L. The contribution of generalization to 
the learning of the addition facts (Cont. to edue. 
oe 84p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 

.60. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Government publications of use 
to teachers of geography and science (Leaflet no. 

Lith. 16p. Supt. of Doe. 10c. 

Webb, H. A. he high-school science 
1937-1938. unp. The Author, George 
College for Teachers. 15c. 

William and Mary, College of. 
ence at the College of William and Mary in 
by G. W. Ewing (Bul. vol. 32, no. 4.) 29p. 
College. Free. 

Woodring, M. N. and Sanford, Vera. Enriched teach- 
ing of mathematics in the junior and senior high 
school. Rev. ed. 133p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.75. 

Wright, J. T. C. The function of mathematics in a 
state educational program (Abstract of cont. to 
educ. no. 212.) 12p. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Available on exchange basis. 


library for 

Peabody 

Early aoa of sci- 
yi 


rginia, 
The 


(18) SOCIAL STUDIES 


Anderson, H. R. and Lindquist, E. F. Selected test 


items in world history (Bul. no. 9.) 93p. Nat. 
Council for the Social Studies. 75c. 

Bennington College. The Bennington survey; an aid 
in teaching social studies (Bul. vol. 7, no. 2.) 20p. 


The College. Free. 

Dix, J. P. Vocabulary booklet in the social studies 
for junior and senior high schools. Rev. ed. 120p. 
The Author, 324 S. Chelsea, Kansas City, Mo. 60c. 

Edwards, Violet. Group leader’s guide to propaganda 
analysis; rev. ed. of Experimental study materials 
for use in junior and senior high schools, in col- 
lege and university classes, and in adult study 
groups. Lith. [247]p. and appendix. Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, Inec., 130 Morningside 
Drive, N. Y. C. 2.00. 

Georgia. State Dept. of Educ. 
transportation and communication .. . 


Source materials on 
Georgia pro- 


gram for the improvement of instruction. 105p. 
The Dept. 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. Propaganda 


analysis, vol. 1; with new materials to aid student 


and adult groups in the analysis of today’s 
propagandas. 84p. The Institute, 130 Morningside 
Drive, N. Y. C. $2.00. 

*Krey, A. C. A _ regional program for the social 
studies. 140p. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Studies. Utilization of 
social studies; ninth 

$2.30; $2.00 paper. 
Report. 


*Nat. Council for the Social 
community resources in the 
yearbook. 229p. The Council. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Cooperatives. 
32p. The Assn. 25ce. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on International Relations. 
Promoting international cooperation thru education. 
31lp. The Assn. 25c. 

New Jersey. State Teachers College. Bur. of Field 
Studies. Field studies in certain New Jersey secon- 
dary schools. 48p. The Bur., Montclair, N. J. Te 
postage. 

New York (City) Bd. of Edue. Civies afloat: a report 
on the use of municipal ferry boats in the study of 
civics. 37p. The Bd. _ Free. 

New York (State) Univ. Curriculum Development Bur. 
Suggestions for the guidance of schools in the devel- 
opment of a social studies program: manual 4, ree- 
ords and evaluation. Mim. 46p. The Bur. Free. 

Relating geography to the life and experience of the 


child (Practical problems in educ. ser.) 32p.  Sil- 
ver. Free. 
Russell, Ralph. Educational methods for promoting 


cooperation (Div. of agric. cooperation. Ser. on co- 
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operatives, no. 9). Mim. 20p. Pan Amer. Union, 
Constitution Ave. and C. St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 
10¢. 

Schutte, T. H. Teaching the social studies on the sec- 
ondary school level. 583p. Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 
Schwarz, John. Social study in the elementary school. 

215p. Prentice-Hall. $2.25. 

Stephens College. Institute for Consumer Educ. Pre- 
liminary report on the consumer problems course. 
Mim. 45p. The Institute. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references for conservation 
education in elementary schools (Bibliog. no. 70.) 
16p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references for conservation 
education in secondary schools (Bibliog. no. 55.) 
16p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on conservation 
of birds, animals, and wild flowers for use in ele- 
aerate schools (Bibliog. no. 72.) 11p. The Office. 
Pres. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Good references on conservation 
of trees and forests for use in elementary schools 
(Bibliog. no. 71.) 11p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Good references on educating for 

international understanding (Bibliog. no. 56.) 16p. 
The Office. Free. 

). S. Oftice of Educ. Government publications of use 
to teachers of geography and science (Leaflet no. 31.) 
Lith. 16p. Supt. of Doc. 10¢e. 

. S. Office of Educ. Public affairs pamphlets: an 
index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, economic, 
political, and international affairs (Bul. 1937, no. 3, 
supp. no. 1.) 66p. Supt. of Doc. 10e. 

Walworth, Arthur. School histories at war; a study 
of the treatment of our wars in the secondary school 
history books of the United States and in those of its 
former enemies. 92p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.25. 

Wilson, H. E. Education for citizenship (Regents’ in- 
quiry into the character and cost of public educ. in 
the state of N. Y.) 272p. The Regents’ Inquiry. 
McGraw. $2.75. 


(19) ART, MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Annett, Thomas. Music in the rural school. 123p. 
Boston Music Co., 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


S _—e 5. 

Art education today ; an annual devoted to the problems 
of art education. 134p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.25. 

Barnes, E. N. C. A century of music in public educa- 
tion, 1838-1938 : Should Lowell Mason come to town 
(Turning in on Amer. music ser. no. 4.) 52p. Music 
Educ. Pub., Box 4410, Brookland, Wash., D. C. 50ce. 

Beattie, J. W., McConathy, Osbourne and Morgan, R. V. 
Music in the junior high school. New ed. 257p. 
Silver. $2.00. 

Christianson, Helen. Bodily rhythmic movements of 
young children in relation to rhythm in music; an 
analytical study of an organized curriculum in bodily 
rhythms, including potential and functioning aspects 
in selected nursery school, kindergarten, and first 
grade groups (Cont. to edue. no. 736.) 196p. Co- 
lumbia Univ., Teachers College. $2.10. 

Haggerty, M. E. Enrichment of the common life; pub- 
lished for the Owatonna art education project. 36p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. 50c. 

Levy, F. N. Art education in the city of New York: 
a guide ¥r study. 148p. School-Art League of N. Y., 
745 5th Ave., N. Y. C. $1.75. 

Mursell, J. L. and a Mabelle. The psychology of 
school music teaching. New ed. 386p._ Silver. 
$2.40. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Yearbook, 1938. 
532p. The Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chic., 
Til. $2.50. 

Pluggé, D. E. History of Greek play production in 
American colleges and universities from 1881 to 1936 
(Cont. to edue. no. 752.) 175p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.85. 

Prescott, G. R. and Chidester, L. W. Getting results 
with school bands. 273p. Fischer, Carl. $3.50. 
Van Bodegraven, Paul. Organizing a school band: ed. 
by John Redfield. 62p. Penzel, Mueller and Co. Ine., 

36-11 33rd St., Long Island City, N. Y. $1.00. 

Wright, Frances and Lossing, Laverna. Song source 
material for the activity curriculum (Teachers’ lesson 
unit ser. no. 41.) Ed. of 1938. 54p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. 75e. 


(20) BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL, PROFESSIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. The expanding 
program of industrial edueation. 45p. 
25¢c. 


The Assn. 
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Amer. Council on Educ. Amer. Youth Commission. 
Vocational training for older rural youth, by A. M. 
Boynton and E. L. Kirkpatrick. Mim. 60p. U. s. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

Amer. Home Economics Assn. Home economics student 
clubs ; suggestions for organization and programs— 
1938. 32p. The Assn. 25c. 

Amer. Home Economics Assn. _ Illustrative materia] 
available for teachers of textiles and clothing. Mim. 
12p. The Assn. 25c. 

An annotated bibliography of bookkeeping and account- 
ing materials for teachers [Comp. at the Univ. of Ia. 
as a class project under the direction of P. O. Selby). 
Mim. 40p. Research Press, Kirksville, Mo. 30c. 

Beloit, Wis. Public Schools. Commercial education 
practices in fifty-two large secondary schools of Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Wisconsin, by V. F. Dawald (Re- 
search bul. no. 1.) Mim. 8p. The Schools. 10¢. 

Brooks, Earl. In-service training of federal employees, 
74p. gs on Service Assembly, 1313 E. 60th St., Chic., 
Til. 00 

Bucher, H. G. Agricultural education for adolescents 
in Pennsylvania. 198p. Temple Univ. $1.00. 

Chicago. Univ. Conference on Business Educ. Busi- 
ness as a social institution; Proceedings . . . 1938, 
Lith. 120p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.00. 

Commercial Educ. Assn. of the City of N. Y. and Vicin- 
ity. Summary of research in commercial education: 
eighth yearbook. Lith. 173p. N. Y. Univ. Bk. 
Store. $1.25. 

Cooper Union Library. The non-technical aspects of 
engineering education ; a bibliography (Cooper Union 
bul. Engineering and science ser. no. 18.) 10p. The 
Union. Free. 

Cushman, Frank. Foremanship and supervision: a 
practical handbook for foreman conference leaders 
and supervisors of vocational education. 2nd ed. 
286p. Wiley. $2.50. 

*Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Assn. Modernizing 
business education. eleventh yearbook, | 409p. The 
Assn., 1200 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 50. 

Fee, E. M. The origin and growth of a... ll indus- 
trial education in Philadelphia to 1917. 258p. The 
Author, 5236 N. Carlisle St., Phila., Pa. $2.00. 

Fountain, A. M. A study of courses in technical writ- 
ing (N.C. State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing. Engineering experiment station bul. no. 15.) 
207p. The College. $1.00. 

Gage, H. L. An appraisal of graphie arts education: 
an informal evaluation of the several educational 
activities in terms of their contribution to the graphic 
industries and to the current educational program of 
the United States. 27p. Journalism boratory 
Press, Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 
$2.00; $1.50 paper. Ltd. distribution. 

Georgia. State Dept. of Educ. The Georgia home- 
making curriculum. Suggestions for planning learn- 
ing experiences, by Elizabeth Todd (Georgia program 
for the improvement of instruction.) 107p. The 
Dept. 25c. 

Gillum, L. W. Home economies programs for club, 
school, and public entertainments. pry rev. 384p. 
Gillum Bk. Co., Kansas City, Mo. $2.5 

Groneman, C. H. comp. “1001” inexpenaive, teaching 
materials for industrial education. Mim. 23p. East 
Tex. State Teachers College, Commerce, Tex. Free. 
Ltd. supply. y 

*Lee, E. A. ed. Objectives and problems of semen 
education. 2nd ed. 476p. McGraw. $3.50 

Moss, L. Q. The project method applied to curriculum 
construction in the apprentice schools of United 
States navy yards. 157p. Temple Univ. $1.00. 

Nat. Assn. of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions. 
Bibliographies and directory of members ; ed. by Ann 
Brewington (Bul. no. 15.) 39p. V. H. ‘Carmichael, 
Secy., Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 25c. 

Nat. Commercial Teachers Federation. Factors of 
learning and teaching techniques in business educa- 
tion subjects; fourth yearbook. 319p. The Federa- 
tion, J. M. Hill, Secy., Bowling Green Business Univ. 
Bowling Green, Ky. '$: .50. 

Nat. Economie and Social Planning Assn. Planning 
courses in American colleges. 23p. The Assn., 1721 
I St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 25ce. 

NYA (Texas). The ‘NYA resident projects at Prairie 
View, Texas (Training for domestic service.) Aim. 
46p. NYA, Austin, Tex. Free. . 

NYA (Texas). The NYA _ resident project at 5a8 
Marcos, Texas, by Trav Lewis. Mim. 17p. NYA. 
Austin, Tex. Free. ‘ i 

*Struck, F. T. Creative teaching ; industrial art am 
vocational education. 623p. W filey. $3.50. 

. S. Advisory Committee on Educ. Vocational educa- 
‘tion, by J. D. Russell and associates (Staff study 0°. 
24p. Supt. of Doe. 40c. : sl 

U. 8. omer of Edue. Agricultural education programs. 
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suggestions for the further development of vocational 
education in agriculture under the National voca- 
tional education acts (Monograph no. 19.) 2I1p. 
Supt. of Doc. 10¢. é 
1 S. Office of Edue. Industrial arts: its interpretation 
‘in American schools ; report of a committee ... M. 
M. Proffitt, chairman (Bul. 1937, no, 34.) 125p. 
Supt. of Doe. 15¢e. ' 

S. Office of Educ. Notes on graduate studies and 
research in home economics and home economics edu- 
cation, 1937-38 (Mise. 2086.) Mim. 153p. The 
Oftice. Free. 
1S. Office of Edue. Organization and administration, 
distributive education (Mise. 2046.) Mim.  21p. 
The Office. Free. : 

_$. Oftice of Educ. Professional library education ; 

introdueing the library, by N. E. Beust (Bul. 1937, 

75p. Supt. of Doe. 15e. 

Tests in business eameetion, bs 
um, 


= 


— 


no. 23.) 
_S. Office of Educ. 
David Segel and H. B. Haas (Misc. 2109.) 
16p. The Office. Free. , 
1. S. Office of Educ. Vocational education and guidance 
of negroes; report of a survey ... by Ambrose 
Caliver. Project in vocational education and guid- 
ance of negroes (Bul. 1937, no. 38.) 137p. Supt. of 
Doe. 20c. 

S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Adminis- 
tration of vocational rehabilitation (Bul. no. 113, 
Vocational rehabilitation ser. no.12.) Rev.ed. 59p. 
Supt. of Doe. 10c. 
_S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. The com- 
position of state boards for vocational education 
Mise. 1158.) Mim. 20p. The Office. Free. 

’. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Curricu- 
lum development in education for home and family 


| 


— 


living, purposes and procedures (Misc. 2087.) Mim. 
128p. The Office. Free. 
U. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Digest of 


annual reports of state boards for vocational educa- 
tion... fiscal year ended June 30, 1937 (Misc. 
2044.) Mim. 7T9p. and charts. The Office. Free. 
’. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Duties and 
responsibilities of the general household employee; 
some bases for determining content for vocational 
courses in household employment (Bul. no. 194, 
Home economies ser. no, 21.) 32p. Supt. of Doce. 
10¢ 

’. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Some fac- 
tors involved in the teaching of home management in 
colleges; a report of a series of conferences with a 


group of college teachers (Mise. 2119.) Mim. 23p. 
The Office. Free. 
U.S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Suggestive 


teaching procedures in certain aspects of housing in 


avery economics programs. Mim. 29p. The Office. 
ree, 
U. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Training 


for the public-service occupations, by J. R. Hawke 
(Bul. no. 192, Trade and industrial ser. no. 54.) 82p. 
Supt. of Doc. 20c. 
Wallack, W. M. The training of prison guards in the 
— of New York. 417p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
ollege. $2.7 


~~. 40. 
(21) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(SEE ALSO SECTION 7, YOUTH STUDIES) 
seatty, J.D. Thirty years of personnel and placement 


ic) 


work at the Carnegie institute of technology. 63p. 
The Institute. Free. 

sennett, Wilma, comp. Occupations and vocational 
guidance ; a source list of pamphlet material. 34d rev. 

_ed, 160p. Wilson, H. W. _ $1.25. 

California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. Guid- 
ance in the elementary school ; tenth yearbook. 160p. 


The Assn., 8S. L. Young, Yearbook Ed., Parker School, 

{v2 Ney Ave., Oakland, Calif. $1.00. 

California Society of Secondary Educ. Report of the 
Committee on guidance of the California secondary 
nee principals (Monograph ser. no. 1.) 19p. The 

_ Society. 25¢. 

Cattell, R. B. Crooked personalities in childhood and 
after: an introduction to psychotherapy. 215p. Ap- 

c,pleton-Century. $2.00. 
ox, P. W. L. and Duff, J. C. Guidance by the class- 

, oom teacher. 535p. Prentice-Hall. .00. 

Fenton, Norman and Wallace, Ramona. State guid- 
ance service in California communities ; a report on 
the application of mental hygiene (Calif. bur. of 
Juvenile research.) _157p. Supervisor of Doc., Sac- 
ramento, Calif. $1.50. 

Georgia. State Dept. of Edue. Occupational guidance ; 
i program for the improvement of instruc- 
ie the publie schools, March, 1938. 54p. The 


Hagen, H. H. and Samuelson, N. L. Every teacher a 
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peroetn’ worker. Mim. 44p. Crane Technical 

ligh School, 2245 Jackson Blvd., Chic., Ill. 50¢e. 

Hutcherson, G. E. Guidance; an annotated list of 
books helpful to pupils, teachers, librarians and 
counselors in secondary schools. Rey. ed.  63p. 
N. Y. (State) Univ. Press. 5c. 

Iowa. State Dept. of Public Instruction. 
a community approach; some things 
done. 47p. The Dept. Free. 

Keys, Noel. The underage student in high school and 
college; educational and social adjustments (Pubs. 
in edue. vol. 7, no. 3.) p. 147-271. Univ. of Calif. 
Press. $1.25. 

*Lloyd-Jones, Esther 
personnel program for 
McGraw. $275. 

Murray, Sr. Teresa Gertrude. Vocational guidance in 
Catholic secondary schools; a study of development 


Guidance 
that can be 


A student 
322p. 


and Smith, M. R. _ 
higher education. 


and present status (Cont. to educ. no. 754.) 1638p. 
Columbia Uniy., Teachers College. $1.60. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. From high 


school to college (Bul. vol. 16, no. 2.) p. 63-122. 
The Assn. 25c. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Edue. Guidance in 
educational institutions; thirty-seventh yearbook, 

313p.  Public-School. $2.50; $1.75 paper. 


Nelson, A. G. Finding a way to go to college. Mim. 
21p. Guidance Dept., Public Schools, Fairfield, 
Conn. 10¢. 

Nelson, M. P. The vocational adjustment project, 


sponsored by the Boys’ work committee of the Chi- 
cago rotary club [and others]. 47p. Chicago 
Rotary Club, Hotel Sherman, 156 N. Clark St., 
Chic., Ill. 15e. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn. A dis- 
cussion outline in guidance. 40p. The Assn. 25c. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Five year report 
1932-37 of the Bureau of child guidance of the 
Board of education of the City of New York. 159p. 
The Bd., Bur. of Child Guidance. Free. 

New York State Assn. of Deans. The continuity of 
guidance; its function in education as related to 
the growth of the individual. 1106p. The Assn., 
Oneida High School, Oneida, N. Y. 

*Paterson, D. G., Schneidler, G. G. and Williamson, 
EK. G. Student guidance techniques; a handbook 
for counselors in high schools and colleges. 316p. 
McGraw. $3.00. 

Purdue Univ. Proceedings of the third annual guid- 


ance conference .. . 1937 (Studies in higher educ. 
33.) Tlip. The Univ. 765c. 
Rochester, N. Y. Bd. of Educ. Dept. of Educ. and 


Survey of occupational and 


Vocational Guidance. 
Mim. 6l1p. The 


educational trends in Rochester. 
Bd. Free. 

Samuel J. Tilden High School. Guidance in progress 
in a large city high school; third annual report of 
the Guidance department .. . 1934-35, by E. B. 


Becker. 166p. The School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 20c. 
Schneider, Herman. The problem of vocational guid- 
ance. 108p. Stokes. $1.60. 


Assisting high school 


Scott, C. W. and Stuit, D. B. 
Mim. = 23p. 


pupils with their educational plans. 
Univ. of Neb., Teachers College. 25c. 
Sobel, L. H. and Samler, Joseph. Group methods in 
vocational guidance; with special reference to the 
economic adjustment problems of Jewish youth. 
1111p. Furrow Press, 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 75e. 
U. S. Office of Educ. CCC camp education: guidance 
and recreational phases, by H. W. Oxley. Project 


in research in universities (Bul. 1937, no. 19.) 23p. 
Supt. of Doc. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Guidance bibliography... 
comp. by M. H. Witmer and M. M. Proffitt (Bul. 
1937, no. 37.) Tip. Supt. of Doc. 10e. 


U. S. Office of Educ. Nature and use of the cumula- 
tive record, by David Segel (Bul. 1938, no. 3.) 48p. 
Supt. of Doe. 10¢e. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Some factors in the adjustment 
of college students, by David Segel and M. M. Prof- 
fitt. Project in research in universities (Bul. 1937, 


no. 12.) 49p. Supt. of Doc. 10¢. 
Vermont. State Bd. of Educ. Guidance manual for 
Vermont secondary schools. 113p. The Bd. 30c. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Assn. for Health and Physical Educ. National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. (Co-recreation at the 
high school level; suggested activities for mixed 
play of boys and girls with plans of organization 
of the mixed-play program; a report of the Com- 
mittee on program-content. Mim. 2nd ed. 32p. 


(22) 














Section, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
20c. 

Amer, Automobile Assn. Safety and Traffic Engineering 
Dept. State rules and regulations governing safety 
education in the United States. 30p. The Assn., 
Pennsylvania at 17th St., Wash., D.C. 10¢e. 

Saker, G. M., Warnock, F. M. and Christensen, G. D. 
Graded lessons in fundamentals of physical é¢duca- 
tion: a program for grades one to six. 367p. 
Barnes, A. S. $3.00. 

Blair, Herbert. Physical educational facilities for 
the modern junior and senior high school. 174p. 
Barnes, A. 8S. $2.50. 

Bovard, J. F. and Cozens, F. W. Tests and mea- 
surements in physical education. 2nd ed. rev. 427p. 
Saunders. $3.00. 

California. State Dept. of Edue. Physical education 
in small rural schools (Bul. 1938, no. 2.) T5dp. 
The Lept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

*Cassidy, Rosalind. New directions in physical educa- 
tion for the adolescent girl in high school and col- 
lege; a guide for teachers in cooperative curricu- 
lum revision. 231p. Barnes, A. S. $2.50. 

*Conrad, H. L. and Meister, J. F. Teaching procedures 
in health education. 160p. Saunders. $1.75. 

Curriculum problems in physical education, school 
health and recreation. Lith. 5658p. Bur. of Educ. 
Ref. and Res., Michigan Univ. $1.00. 

Davidson, M. G. comp. Bibliography on safety educa- 
tion; material and aids. Rev. ed. 32p. The Comp., 
Kast Syracuse High School, East Syracuse, N. Y. 75e. 

Davis, J. E. Play and mental health; principles and 
practice for teachers. 202p. Barnes, A. S. $2.50. 

Glassow, R. B. and Broer, M. R. Measuring achieve- 
ment in physical education. 344p. Saunders. $2.75. 

Haggerty, H. R. Certain factors in the professional 
education of women teachers of physical education 
(Cont. to edue. no. 741.) 87p. Colombia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.60. 

Hussey, M. M. Teaching for health. 312p. N. Y. 
Univ. Bookstore. $2.25. 

Hyde, F. S. and Slown, R. C. Safety programs and 
activities for elementary and junior high schools. 
2nd rev. ed. 269p. Beckley-Cardy. $1.25. 

Lamar, Emil. The athletic plant; layout, equipment 
and care. 302p. Whittlesey House, McGraw. $3.00. 

Lozo, J. P. School and society in the city of Reading 
relative to recreation, 1900-1935. 294p. Univ. of 
Pa. Ltd. supply. Available on exchange basis. 

McCurdy, J. R. ed. The new physical education in the 
Young men’s Christian associations ; a contribution 
‘9 cane and planning. 160p. Assn. Press. 

1.50. 

Minnesota. Univ. and WPA. Recreation Division. 
Report of college conference on training recreation 
leaders ... 1937. Mim. 84p. C. G. Wrenn, Univ. 
of Minn. Free. 

Nash, J. B. Teachable moments: a new approach to 
health. 243p. 3arnes, A. S. 1.50. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Courses in safety 
education (preliminary list.) 12p. The Assn. Free. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Safety education 
thru schools (Bul. vol. 16, no. 5.) p. 239-98. The 
Assn. 25¢. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. Sources of 
safety education aids; a bibliographic list of non- 
school organizations. Rev. ed. Mim. 10p. The 
Assn. _ Free. 

New York (State) Univ. Dental hygiene; a guide to 
the dental hygiene program in the schools of New 
York state (Bul. no. 1145, Health educ. ser, bul. no. 
4.) 30p. The Univ. 5c. 

New York (State) Univ. The safety education program 
in the high schools of New York state, 1936—37, by 
H. H. Van Cott (Bul. no. 1123.) Tip. The Univ. 
20c. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Safety 
education fh industrial school shops (Bul. 332.) 87p. 
The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Powdermaker, Therese. Physical education play activi- 
ties for girls in junior and senior high schools. 369p. 
Barnes, A. S. 3.00. 

*Ryan, W.C. Mental health through education. 315p. 
Commonwealth Fund. $1.50. 

Smith, H. N. and Coops, H. L. Physical and health 
education ; principles and procedures. 323p. Amer. 
Bk. _ $1.80. 

U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Bur. of Mines. Safety 
education in schools of mining districts, by F. S. 
Crawford, A. U. Miller and C. W. Owings ( Miners’ 
cir. 37.) oP. Supt. of Doe. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Safety and sanitation in institu- 
tions of higher education, by J. F. Rogers (Pamphlet 
no. 84.) 22p. Supt. of Doc. 10c. 

Voltmer, E. F. and Esslinger, A. A. The organiza- 
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tion and administration of physical education. 467p 
Crofts. $3.00. : 

Wayman, A. R. A modern philosophy of physical edu- 
cation ; with special implications for girls and women 
and for the college freshman program. 23ip 
Saunders. $2.25. 

Williams, J. F. The principles of physical education. 
3d ed. 453p. Saunders. $3.00. 

Winslow, C.-E. A. The school health program ( Regents’ 
inquiry into the character and cost of public educ. in 
the state of N. Y.) 120p. The Regents’ Inquiry 
McGraw. $1.50. ; 


(23) RURAL EDUCATION 


Annett, Thomas. Music in the rural school. 23p. 
Ti Musie Co., 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

av. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Physical education 
in small rural schools (Bul. 1938, no. 2.) 76p. The 
Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. The corporation and the Jeanes 
teacher, by R. M. Lester. 22p. The Corp. Free. 
Ltd. distribution. 

Committee on Revision of Courses in Rural Educ. Sug- 
gested pregeem for the training of teachers for rurai 
schools. 3d ed. 147p. C. W. Saunders and Sons, 
Ine., 1328 Ross St., Richmond, Va. 40e. 

Goodier, F. T. and Miller, W. A. Administration of 
town and village schools. 336p. Webster. $2.00. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund. Review for the two-year pe- 
a 1936-1938, by E. R. Embree. 39p. The Fund. 
Tree. 

Kansas. State Teachers College, Emporia. A study of 
the status of the rural high school principal in Kan- 
sas, by L. W. Hilbert (Bul. of information, vol. 18, no. 
10, Studies in educ. no. 16.) 27p. The College. 20c. 
ltd. supply. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on the Economie Status of 
the Rural Teacher. The economic status of rural 
teachers ; a preliminary report of a survey of 11,000 
rural teachers. 29p. The Assn. 25c. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. Newer types of 
instruction in small rural schools; yearbook, 1938. 
144p. The Dept. 50c. 

Slacks, J. R. The rural teacher’s work. 412p. Ginn. 

2 D5 


Smith, M. B. A sociological analysis of rural education 
in Louisiana (La. state univ. studies, no. 35.) 130p. 
La. State Univ. Press. .50. 

Stromberg, E. T. The influence of the central rural 
school on community organization (Bul. 699.) 39p. 
Cornell Univ., Agric. Experiment Station. 5c. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Education in the Southern moun- 
tains, by W. H. Gaumnitz ; rev. and ed. by K. M. Cook 
(Bul. 1937, no. 26.) Sip. Supt. of Doe. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on the county 
superintendent and administration of rural schools 
(Bibliog. no. 57.) 14p. The Office. Free. ; 

U. S. Office of Educ. Personnel and financial statistics 
of school organizations serving rural children, 1933- 
34 (Leaflet no. 32.) 15p. Supt. of Doc. 5e. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Salary and education of rural 
school personnel ; status and trends, by W. H. Gaum- 
nitz (Pamphlet no. 85.) 19p. Supt. of Doc. de. 

Wisconsin. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Sugges- 
tions for revising the instructional program of the 
rural elementary schools of Wisconsin (Curriculum 
buls. vol. 2, no. 2.) 5ip. The Dept. 5c. 

*Wofford, K. V. Modern education in the small rural 
school. 582p. Maemillan. $2.75. 


(24) HIGHER EDUCATION 


(For COLLEGE LIBRARIES, SEE SECTION 11. HISTORIES 
OF COLLEGES APPEAR IN SECTION 5.) 


Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars. Committee 00 
Special Projects. Bighth annual report, enrolments 
in and degrees conferred by member institutions .. - 
1937. te to the Journal. Lith. 39p. The AssD.. 
M. FE. Gladfelter, Temple Univ. 

Amer. College Publicity Assn. Publicity problems ; pro- 
ceedings of the nineteenth annual convention ; ed. by 
R. X. Graham. 115p. The Assn. $3.00. 

Amer. Council on Edue. Cooperation and coordination 
in higher education (Studies, ser. 1, Reports of the 
committee of the council, vol. 2, no. 5.) 110p. The 
Council. 50e. ; 

Amer. Council on Edue. Studies. Financial advisory 
service. The Council. 10c. each. - 
Ser. II, vol. 2, no. 12. Independent audits of colleges 

and universities. j 
Ser. III, vol. 2, no. 13. College and university bus! 
ness organization. 


ae 
bead 
% 























ir 1, 1939 


Ser. III, vol. 2, no. 14. Endowment income and in- 
vestments, 1926-1937. 

Arnett, Trevor. Trends in enrolment in state and en- 
dowed colleges and universities in the United States 
from 1928-29 through 1936-37 (Occupational papers, 
no. 10.) 63p. General Educ. Bd. Free. 

Brown, W. A. The case for theology = the university. 
[124]p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.5 

Buffalo. Univ. Papers read at the ~ held to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the college of arts and sciences (Studies, 
vol. 15, no. 4.) a The Univ. Free. 

Carnegie Corp. of N. The individual and his work : a 
list of grants, 1937.38. by R. M. Lester. 74p. The 
Corp. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. 
aming itions. 89p. The Bd. 30c. 

Colorado. Univ. A study of comparative costs at the 
" niversity of Cae and twenty- ve other state 


Description of ex- 


universities, by Sowers and W. H. Slaton (Bul. 
vol. 38, no. 12.) 20D. The Univ. inde 
Eurich, A. C. and Pace, A follow. -up study of 


Minnesota graduates from 1928 to 1936. 41p. Univ. 
f Minn., Committee on Educ. Research. Free 
‘Sram E. S., Strayer, G. D. and eeetienat, NM. Is 
Standards for college ort 226p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $2.2 
Foerster, Norman. The future “of the liberal college. 


103p. Appleton-Century. $1.25 
Univ. of 


Ford, G. S. On ot a the campus. 511p. 
Minn. Press. $4.0 
Foreig zn Language - = Service. Regulations 


concerning foreign students and the list of the educa- 
tion: al institutions in which they y 4 enroll (Inter- 
preter releases, vol. 15, no. 5, Ser Immigration, 
no. 2.) Mim, 59p. The Service, 22 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Gallagher, B. G. American caste and the negro college. 
463p. Columbia Univ. Press. $2.50. 
Goldberg, Woolf. The Carnegie ee at Temple 
{ nivereaey. 105 Temple Univ. $1.0 
Gray, Sed. The preparation and in- - train- 
ing a ‘college teachers (Proceedings of the Institute 
or administrative officers of higher institutions, vol. 


10.) Lith. 230p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00. 
*Hand, i. Cc. ed. Campus activities. 357p. McGraw. 
Harlow, R. F. The daily newspaper and higher educa- 


tion: a report on certain findings and inferences of the 
Stanford school-press relations investigation, 1937— 


1938. 44p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.00. 
*Hollis, E. V. Philanthropie foundations and higher 
education. 3865p. Columbia Univ. Press. 3.50. 
Hooker, E. L. The Greek and the independent ; a study 


of the fraternity system at Southern Methodist uni- 
versity (Studies in sociology, vol. 3, no. 1.) 35p. 

. outhern Methodist Univ., Dept of Sociology, Dallas, 
ex. 50e. 

The inauguration of Oliver C. Carmichael, as chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University ; and a wae on higher 
educ: ation in the South. 289p. Janderbilt Univ. 
$2.50 ; $1.00 paper, 

Towa. — Univ. he Iowa public junior college: its aca- 
demic, social, and vocational effectiveness, by M. A. 
Love (Studies n.s. no. 354, Studies in educ. vol. 10, 
no. 3.) 128p. The Univ. $1.00. 

Johnson, C. S. The negro college graduate. 399p. 

_ Univ. of N.C. Press. $3.00. 

a Noel. The underage student in high school and 

ollege ; educational and social adjustments (Pubs. in 
ele, vol. 7, no. 3.) p. 147-271. Univ of Calif. Press. 

*Learned, W. S. and Wood, D. The student and his 
knowledge: a report of Rd Carnegie foundation on 
the results of the high school and college examina- 
tions of 1928, 1930, and 1932 (Study of the relations 
of se condary and higher education in Pennsylvania, 
bul. no. 29.) 406p. Carnegie Foundation. Free. 

Lloyd—Jones, Esther and Smith, M. R. A student per- 
$2.75, ‘| program for higher education. 322p. McGraw. 

Lowell, A. L. What a university president has learned. 
lt SOD Maemillan. $1.75. 

Minnesota. Univ. Branch colleges and the general 
problem of youth in Minnesota ; a statement by Presi- 


ao D. Coffman. 23p. The Univ. Free. Ltd. 

supply 

Minnesota. Univ. General College. Report on problems 
and progress of the General \ aaeeeee Mim. 148p. 

\ The College. Free. Ltd. sup 

lurphy, Gardner and Likert, Rexate Public opinion 


and the individual ; a psychological study of student 
attit udes on publie ‘quest ons, with a retest five years 
iter. 316p. Harper. $3. 


Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. From high school 
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to college (Bul. vol. 16, no. 2.) p. 63-122. The 
Assn. 25¢e. 
“ (Kentucky). Which college shall I choose? 1938~ 
1939. Mim. 66p. NYA, 830 W. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Free 
Nelson. Erland. Radicalism-conservatism in student at- 


titudes (Psychological monographs, vol. 50, no. 4.) 
32p. Psychological Review. 50c. 
On poing to college: a symposium. 298p. Oxford. 


2. 5 

Pennsylvania. State Teachers College, West Chester. 
Outline of college community organization ; adminis- 
par oe student activities. Mim. 45p. The Col- 
ege 2. 

Rankin, F. S. The religious attitudes of college stu- 
dents: a comparative study (Cont. to educ. no. 206.) 
= George Peabody College for Teachers. Avail- 

e on exchange basis. 

The relation of the liberal college to urban life. Pro- 
ceedings of an educational conference held at Evans- 
ville college . . . with inaugural address of President 
F.M. Smith. 95p. Evansville College. Free. Ltd. 
distribution. 

Reynolds, C. W. The development of generalized sci- 
ence courses in state teachers colleges (Abstract of 
cont. to educ. no. 210.) Tp. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. Available on exchange basis. 

a Franz. Teaching and scholarship and the 

ublica. 86p. Pestalozzi Press, 1114 Euclid Ave., 
Ber <eley, Calif. $1.25 

Scroggs, Schiller. Systematic fact-finding and research 
in the administration of higher education. Lith. 
133p. The Author, Okla. A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Okla. $2.00. 

Seashore, C. E. A preview to college and life (Univ. of 
Iowa studies, Ser. on aims and progress of research, 
no. 55.) 78p. Univ. of Iowa Press. 75c; 25e. 
paper. 

Shaw, W. B. ed. A university between two centuries; 
the proceedings of the 1937 celebration of the Univer- 


5 Michigan. 495p. Univ. of Mich. Press. 
Shedd, Cc. P. The ae follows its students, 327p. 
Yale Univ. Press. $2.50 


U. S. Office of Educ. 
dents, by F. J. Kelly and E. 
no. 9.) 69p. Supt. of Doc. 

U. S. Office of Educ. College aioe mortality, by J. H. 
McNeely. Project in research in universities (Bul. 
ye no. 11.) 112p. Supt. of Doe. 15¢. 

Office of Educ. University unit costs, by J. H. 
U. ee Project in research in universities (Bul. 
1937, no. 21.) 35p. Supt. of Doe. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocationai Division. Student loan 

funds, by W. J. Greenleaf (Misc. 2141.) 19p. The 


Office. ‘ree. 

Watson, Goodwin. How good are our colleges (Public 
affairs pamphlets, no. = ) ae Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 8 W. 40th St., Y. 10¢. 

Western Reserve Univ. The fiftieth anniversary, Flora 
Stone Mather college . . . 1888-1938 (Bul. n.s. vol. 
41, no. 16.) 1400p. The Univ. Free. Ltd. supply. 

William Rainey Harper memorial conference held in 
connection with the centennial of } ‘byt AM college, 
New Concord, Ohio . . . 1937; ed. by R Montgom- 
ery. 167p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00 

Woodmore, T. B. College business. 104p. The Author, 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. $2.00. 


(25) ADULT EDUCATION 


Affiliated Schools for Workers. age he age for work- 
ers’ groups (Scrapbook vol. . 5.) Mim. T2p. 
The schools, 302 E. 35th St., XN. CQ We plus 
postage. 
Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Studies in the social 
significance of adult education. The Assn 
No. 6. von de Wall, Willem. The music of the people. 
128p. $1.00. 

No. 7. Ely, M. L. and Seve, ava. 
two worlds. 179p. $1. 

No. 8. Hill, F. E.. Man- made culture; the educa- 
tional activities of men’s clubs. 166p. $1.25. 

No. 9. Johnson, Alvin. The public library—a 
people’s university. 85p. 00. 

No. 10. Dickerman, Watson. Outposts of the public 

143p. 


College Beate for aiding stu- 
3 ‘eames (Bul. 1938, 


Women in 


school. T76p. 5c. 
No. oo Carter, Jean. 


$1.00. 
No. 12. Carter, Jean and Ogden, Jess. Everyman's 
drama; a study of the non-commercial theatre in 


Parents in perplexity. 


the United States. 136p. $1.00. 
No. 13. Humble, Marion. Rural America reads. 
101p. $1.00. 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. An annotated list of 
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pmgties materials in parent education ; prepared by cation (Bul. no. 293.) 83p. The Dept. Free, 




























































G. P. Hudson. Mim. 2383p. The Assn. 25¢e. Ltd. distribution. . : 

Amer. Home Economics Assn. Selected references on Pummill, L. E. Function of matpomsnsiet in adult 
education for family life. 32p. The Assn. 25c. education (Abstract of cont. to educ. 204.) 7p. 

Buffalo Foundation. The adult student in Buffalo, by George Peabody College for Teachers. Available 
E. J. McGrath (Eighty-first Foundation forum.) 56p. on exchange basis. 

The Foundation, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Reeves, F. W., Fansler, T. and Houle, C. O. Adult 
Free. Ltd. supply. education (Regents’ inquiry into the character and 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Division of Adult and cost of public educ. in the state of Pa Y.) 17Ip. 
Continuation Educ. Annotated bibliography on adult The Regents Inquiry, McGraw. $2.0 
education; Pt. 1. Mim. 290p. The Division, 311 Rochester, N. Y. In Service Bony “rraining Divi- 
Calif. State Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Ltd. distribu- sion. ce ae Adult aon oo. Selected 
tion. bibliographies for commercial education, forums 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Division of Adult and sameedt i a el homemaking, recreation, voca’ 
Continuation Edue. Annotated bibliography on adult tional, workers’ education. Mim. 106p. Bd. of 
education; Pt. 2, Fields of adult education. Mim. Educ. Rochester, N. Y. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
ace. 7 ee o- State Bldg., Los Rossbach, maith, | Parent Saeree, ectivia at Lin- 
Angeles, Calif. std, distribution. -oln school. 41p. Solumbia Univ., eachers (Col- 

*Chancellor, John, Tompkins, M. D. and Medway, H. : hen B0c. » oe 
peng Phy eee toward self-education. 111p. Shirley, Mary. Can parents educate one another? A 
Amer, 11D, ASSN.  dl.co. study of lay leadership in New York state. 135p. 

Cobb, J. H. Teaching English by the direct method to at Comal of Parent Educ. 75c. 30D 
the foreign-born ; an introduction and source unit of Simpson, R. H. A study of those who influence and 
108n WPA’ Salt La eit gg - + Mim, of those who are ——s > Ce yet. to 

A, CALC Ake 7, Utan. pe. » no. 748. 9p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 

Cohn, F. M. _ History: fiction or fact. qwhat ig work- res $160. 89p. Columbia Uniy., Teachei 
workers’ classes, Mim." 26p- International Ladies’ S0renson, Herbert. Adult abilities; a study of uni 
Garment Workers’ Union, 3 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. Press $2 00. : j , ‘ : 
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PROPAGANDA, DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION' 


By Professor WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ONE of the dangers to people trying to live 
the growing edge of the culture is with 


‘he dictionary. We find difficulty in fixing 


‘meaning of words, especially of live issue 


' An address on propaganda analysis at the Cleve- 


} 


‘nd meeting of the American Association of School 


nistrators, 


terms. The dictionary tells us better about 
older usage than it does about meanings now 
Of the key words in the 


title, all three illustrate this danger, espe- 


coming into use. 


cially for those of us engaged in the discus- 
sion of contemporary education. 
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The word propaganda may be most decep- 
tive. It probably entered the language in 
the seventeenth century from the title of a 
missionary committee founded within the 
College of Cardinals, the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide. As thus used, there was 
nothing sinister connected with the term any 
more than with the 8.P.G., the Church of 
England’s analogous Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in foreign parts. Each was 
meant by its group to do a wholly laudable 
Later, however, the term took on a 
changed meaning. During a period when 
revolutionary efforts were rife in many 
furopean countries, the word propaganda 
came to refer to secret efforts to overturn the 
The connotation thus became 


work. 


government. 
bad. 

In this way, the term now carries two 
senses, a good or favoring sense and a bad 
and disapproving sense. When among us 
the medical profession engages in the wholly 
laudable enterprise of persuading the people 
generally to early attention to cancer, it may 
institute a systematic propaganda of perti- 
nent knowledge, using in connection news- 
paper articles, public addresses, bill boards, 
etc. But the use of the term propaganda to 
describe this effort need carry nothing bad 
Everything is aboveboard. No 
pertinent facts are hidden. There is no 
effort to deceive or to cajole. On the con- 
trary, the effort is to enlighten intelligence. 
This is propaganda in the good sense. Each 
person addressed is taken fully into the con- 
fidence of those addressing him. They seek 
his good or the good of his loved ones. To 
use the Kantian phrase, they treat him as an 
They aim to 


about it. 


end, not as a means merely. 
make him more adequately self-directing, to 
make him a better judge of his own interests. 
In still another phrase, they respect his per- 
sonality ; their efforts tend, and are intended, 
to make him more adequate as a person. 

In contrast with this good sense propa- 
ganda can be bad. We had some years ago, 
for example, the selfish propaganda of the 
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utility interests in our schools and colleges 
against public ownership as disclosed before 
the Federal Trade Commission. Did the 
propagandists tell who were footing the 
bills? Or why they were concerned? Did 
they tell the whole truth, all the pertinent 
facts? Did they take the public into their 
confidence? The answer to all these ques- 
tions isno. They tried to use the schools and 
students concerned as means to the utilities’ 
ends, and they did it underhandedly. They 
did not try to make the students better 
judges of such matters. They tried to fasten 
in them fixed-in-advance ideas. They tried 
to put blinders on the students’ minds—so 
that they would not see the whole situation, 
but only the facts favorable to the power 
interests. 

The two senses in which the word propa- 
ganda is used cut then deep into the nature 
of ethics and of education. Propaganda in 
its good sense is—as far as it goes—the same 
as education in its full sense, as we shall in 
a moment consider. Each aims at the good 
of the persons dealt with and proposes to 
seek that good by making them more intelli- 
gent, making them better judges of their own 
best interests. Propaganda in the bad sense 
is selfish; it is more or less fraudulent: it 
seeks by manipulated vision to fix thinking 
to predetermined, and selfishly determined, 
channels. It does not respect personality, 
but uses it primarily as means to the propa- 
gandist’s hidden ends. 

As we think thus of propaganda and edu- 
cation, it might seem, superficially, that 
democracy is another kind of thing alto- 
gether. Democracy does in fact cover addi- 
tional territory, but when we get to the bot- 
tom of things, we find inherent connections 
between democracy and the ethical aspect of 
the propaganda discussion. It is these inher- 
ent connections that here concern us. 

The term democracy began its career as 4 
kind of government, the government of all 
the citizens as against the government of the 
king or of the nobles. The experience at 
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Athens was not altogether happy, and the 
people of later times became suspicious of 
the idea. An English writer of 1614 is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘Nothing could be more 
disorderlie, then the confusion of your 
Democracie, or popular state.’’ While in 
1652 another said, ‘‘In wicked man there is 
a democracy of wild lusts and passions.’’ As 
the last quotation shows, the very term had 
at that time become a synonym for license 
and disorder. Even in the early period of 
national America both term and idea found 
ereat opposition. In 1795 Fisher Ames, of 
Massachusetts, predicted that ‘‘our govern- 
ment will be, in fact, a mere democracy, 
which has never been tolerable, or long toler- 
ated.’’ Gouverneur Morris (in 1803) re- 
ferred to democracy as ‘‘that disease of 
which all Republics have perished, except 
those which have been overturned by foreign 
foree.’’ 

However, for many centuries and under 
other terms there were growing ideas and 
constituents of ideas which as ideals have in 
recent times been brought together to give 
to the term democracy a new and richer con- 
tent. More fundamental than the govern- 
mental aspect of democracy is its essentially 
ethical quality of supreme respect for the 
human personality as such. From this point 
of view equality receives a deeper definition, 
and democracy becomes the supreme asser- 
tion and determination of man to be himself, 
fo control his own judgment—the dearest 
part of himself—and in company with the 
other personalities to manage the common 
good on a basis of eriticized justice and 
equality. Freedom under democracy is pre- 
cisely this self-assertion limited precisely by 
a like regard for the ethical self-assertion of 
others at the same time. 

lor the purposes now under consideration, 
it is exactly this conception of democracy 
which on its ethical side condemns the selfish 
and one-sided propaganda discussed above. 
Democracy demands that in all things each 
human be treated as end, never as means 
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merely, that each individual therefore be 
developed to the highest and best that in him 
lies, and that he be given the freest expres- 
sion for his personality consistent with a 
positive program of the like development 
and expression of others. From this point of 
view every institution, every right, every 
instance of conduct, is to be judged by its 
effect on the development and expression of 
human personality. 

In this respect, democracy and education 
agree. Education is good in the degree that 
it takes hold of the individual to make him 
more of a person, the fullest personality of 
which he is capable—particularly so as to 
be the adequate guardian of his own con- 
science and judgment. Since man ean be- 
come his best self only in and through so- 
ciety, since ethics finds its criteria for judg- 
ing conduct only and exactly in developing 
personalities within the social situation, the 
proper development of each is at the same 
time a development that considers also others 
and their best development. Education thus 
accepts as its end and aim this inclusive 
ethical end. And democracy agrees and 
seeks to implement it. 

Edueation and 
agree in seeking to make of each person the 
most capable critic and judge that it can of 
all things that enter into conduct. In this 
psychological sense of freedom from igno- 


democraey accordingly 


‘ance and prejudice, democracy and educa- 
tion alike seek to give the gdividual the full- 
est feasible freedom to sense and judge 
objectively, reliably—so judge and decide 
that the conclusion he reaches will be cor- 
roborated by competent judges of the matter 
under review. 

Democratic freedom to conclude as an in- 
dividual, then, is no license to decide without 
thinking, no license to ‘‘follow one’s own 
sweet will.’’ On the contrary, this freedom 
is limited by the obligation, ethically im- 
posed, to take every pains to base one’s deci- 
sions and choices on defensible methods and 
as far as possible on defensible assumed re- 
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sults. Honest and careful study thus be- 
comes an ethical duty on all. 

We can go farther with democratic educa- 
tion. It requires no argument to show that 
an enlightened citizenship is necessary to 
wise public decisions. In fact, it is in the 
shared search for proper public policies that 
the democratic process most clearly exhibits 
its essential nature. Democratic education 
is then concerned on the one hand to foster 
intelligent citizens and on the other hand to 
build up pari passu in these same citizens the 
ability and will to confer, discuss, deliberate 
—in a word, share in common decisions. 

At this point, we come again to propa- 
ganda. Citizens will differ, honestly, and at 
times dishonestly, as to what policies to 
adopt. From various causes, people see 
things differently. In a large country, face- 
to-face discussion, however well done—and 
there is nothing more important—can not 
take adequate care of the needs of con- 
ferring. Some group of like-minded people, 
scattered over the country, will wish to unite 
to present to the nation at large their ideas. 
They will thus use the newspapers, the radio, 
public meetings, addresses, ete., in an effort 
to persuade the country to their point of 
view. 

Such efforts constitute propaganda as 
above discussed, possibly of the good kind, 
possibly of the bad, more often mixed, partly 
good, partly bad. Even with the most hon- 
est intention, a proponent is usually biased 
in his insight and therefore in his presenta- 
tion. As against this, public safety is gen- 
erally counted to lie along two interacting 
lines, first that a variety of presentations, 
representing opposed positions, will (it is 
hoped) mutually correct each other or at 
least so stimulate the voters that they will 
sift the truth from the error; second, that 
the citizen voters will through successive 
experiences learn (it is again hoped) to de- 
tect misleading propaganda, and by reaction 
punish intentionally misleading causes. 

It is to implement these hoped-for means 
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of safety that we put into our constitutions 
provisions for freedom of speech, freedom of 
press and freedom of assembly. And they 
are valuable; nay, they are absolutely in- 


valuable. But they do not of themselves 
suffice. ‘‘Campaigns of education’’ cost 
money. Where as now, for example, the 


nation is reconsidering the boundaries to be 
accorded to property rights, the two sides of 
the controversy do not start equal. Those 
who would resist the revising of property 
rights have on their side, already provided 
in advance, most of the chief existing costly 
agencies of propaganda, the newspapers, the 
radio corporations, the moving picture com- 
panies. Some of these are by no means fair 
and honest in the way they present news and 
arguments. So definite and strong is this 
disparity that not a few among us conclude 
that the peaceful democratic processes of dis- 
cussion and persuasion are beaten in ad- 
vance, that selfish property rights will 
always carry the election or at least enough 
of elections to protect themselves indefi- 
nitely. 

For myself, if I may speak personally, | 
do not so conclude, though I must and do 
admit the inequality. The last two presi- 
dential elections, however, show that elec- 
tion returns and propaganda efforts need not 
go together. The majority of the voters 
were, particularly in 1936, opposed by a 
majority of the newspapers, but the results 
were overwhelming the other way. The 
people prevailed in spite of propaganda ef- 
forts. Our faith must be in intelligence. As 
Abraham Lincoln well said, ‘‘It is true that 
you may fool all the people some of the time; 
you can even fool some of the people all the 
time; but you can’t fool all the people al! 
the time.’’ The reason lies in intelligence 
itself: if a thing is there to be seen and it 
really affects most people, even if they have 
not yet seen it, the more it is talked about 
and pointed to, the more they will see it. 
is simply calumny and selfish wishful think- 
ing to say that most people can not think. 
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In the long run it is the selfish sophisticated 
that make the most, and the most egregious, 
mistakes. As Theodore Roosevelt said, ‘‘The 
majority of the plain people of the United 
States will day in and day out make fewer 
mistakes in governing themselves than any 
small class or body of men will in trying to 
eovern them.”’ 

But the people can be helped, must in fact 
be helped, if they are to think best. And 
that is where the study of propaganda and 
propaganda methods ean serve. If we of 
America ean through our high sechools—and 
colleges—bring up a generation able to see 
through even the grosser and more obvious 
efforts at propaganda, we shall raise the 
standard of American social and political 
thinking high above what it now is. And 
this isno vain hope. The signs and portents 


of vicious propaganda are not subtle, uncer- 
tain, hard to see. Just the contrary, they are 
there in plain sight, clear, bold, brazen. 
And once seen, they will not easily be forgot. 

In this matter democracy is at stake. 
There are threats to democracy from abroad, 
yes, and we may have to fight for a decent 
world to live in; but the serious dangers to 
democracy are within, with ourselves, that 
we shall let designing men put their selfish 
aims above the common good. This is our 
danger. Against this we here fight. Democe- 
racy and a proper education agree in wish- 
ing to make people independent thinkers, 
studying to find out what to think and to do. 
Any propaganda that willingly deceives is 
by so much evil and vicious. We must pre- 
pare against it. That is our task. This is 
why we are here to-day. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ESTIMATES FOR EDUCATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue Civil Estimates for Edueation and 
Broadeasting issued reeently show the total sum 
required to be £67,108,353, an inerease of £1,- 
570,675 over the estimates and supplementary 

imates of the previous year. 

As reported in the London Times, the esti- 

include those for the national museums 
vell as those for broadeasting and for the 
Board of Edueation. The largest single item is 
for the Board of Education of over £52,- 
000,000, an inerease of more than a million 
pounds over the estimate for 1938, and of more 
han a million over the previous highest esti- 
mate for edueation. In 1920-21, the estimate 
for slightly less than £51,000,000. The es- 
does not inelude universities and col- 
eges, the amount for which is £2,250,000, nor 
for publie edueation in Seotland, which 
for over £8,000,000. 

In this estimate nearly £36,000,000 are ap- 
propriated for elementary education and over 
‘12,000,000 for higher education. Pensions to 
‘eachers aeeount for about £8,000,000. 

The memorandum on the estimates explains 


a] 
hat 


the inerease in grants to local edueation 


authorities for elementary edueation is due to 
an inerease in the expenditure of the authori- 
ties, both on normal services and on approved 
schemes of reorganization and development. 
The school-leaving age will be raised from 14 
to 15 as from the appointed day, September 1, 
1939, and this involves some increase in expen- 
diture. In spite, however, of the additional 
children who will be in attendance at the end of 
the year on account of the alteration in the leav- 
ing age, the total average attendance for the 
year is expected to be less than in 1938, and a 
smaller provision is therefore made for eapita- 
tion grant. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ST. LOUIS 
A REVIEWING committee composed of the five 
immediate past presidents of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, according to 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, attended a meeting 
in St. Louis on March 13 to diseuss in detail the 
survey of the St. Louis publie sehools made 
under the direction of Dr. George D. Strayer, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
report, under present arrangements, will be de- 
livered to the Board of Education on April 24 
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and made publie at that time. It is expected 
to take up a variety of problems and eduea- 
tional conditions. 

After the diseussion Dr. Strayer and his staff 
will revise and complete the report in New 
York. Members of the committee, retained for 
this purpose by the survey, are: C. B. Glenn, 
Birmingham, Ala.; E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, 
Tex.; John A. Sexson, Pasadena, Calif.; A. J. 
Stoddard, Denver, and A. L. Threlkeld, Mont- 
clair, N.. J. 
the Board of Education last autumn to recom- 
mend a surveyor or surveyors and unanimously 


The same group was appointed by 


urged the choice of Dr. Strayer, who is direetor 
of the division of field studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. John K. Norton, of 
Teachers College, has charge of the section on 
finance. 

about 
white and 


committee visited 
twenty-five schools, both 
Negro, in order to see a cross-section of the St. 


The reviewing 
typical 


Louis educational system, including variations 
in curricula and teaching methods. There were 
all-day conferences and discussion of the find- 
ings. The members and executive officers of the 
board were invited to a dinner to talk over the 
report with the surveyors and the reviewing 
committee. The public was not admitted to any 
of the meetings. 

The bill recently introdueed in the Legislature 
for a complete administrative reorganization of 
the school system, centering responsibility in the 
hands of a single officer, the superintendent of 
schools, is an outgrowth of the survey. Dr. 
Strayer recommended it, and early action was 
taken by the board to approve this proposal in 
order to have it taken up at the eurrent session 
of the Legislature. 

At a public hearing held on the bill by the 
Senate Edueation Committee, Dr. Strayer, Su- 
perintendent of Instruction Henry J. Gerling 
and Richard Murphy, chairman of the board’s 
Legislative Committee, were present. 


A PROPOSED STATE COLLEGE FOR 
NEGROES IN MARYLAND 

A BILL has been submitted to the Maryland 
Legislature calling for an initial expenditure of 
approximately $455,000 for the acquisition, im- 
provement and operation of Morgan College as 
a state institution for higher education for the 
Negroes of Maryland, the college to be known as 
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the Morgan State College. Governor O’Conor 
has proposed a commission that would have the 
power to enter into an agreement on behalf of 
the state with the trustees of the college, the 
agreement to be subject to approval by the 
Board of Public Works. The commission would 
include Dr. H. C. Byrd, president of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock, formerly president of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis. The bill provides that the present 
administrative and teaching staffs of the college 
would be transferred to the new state institution. 

According to the plans made by Governor 
O’Conor, an appropriation of $350,000 for new 
buildings would be ineluded in his supplemental 
budget if the state takes over the college. 

This, plus the regular $60,000 in state aid and 
the $30,000 appropriated for Negro scholarships, 
and an added appropriation of about $15,000, 
it is estimated would pay for the operation of the 
institution. 

In a letter urging the acceptance of his pro- 
posal, Governor O’Conor wrote: 


Under the Federal Constitution, we are obligated 
to furnish to all of our citizens equal opportunity 
for self-improvement and education, which is only 
fair and right. 

The following facts may be cited to demonstrate 
that Maryland in the past has not kept abreast of 
the activities of neighboring states in providing 
educational facilities for Negroes. 

Using as an index the amount invested per 
Negro inhabitant for publicly owned colleges in 
Maryland, the State of North Carolina has in 
vested three times as much as we have; Virginia 
five times as much; Kentucky six times as muel; 
Missouri seven times as much; Tennessee nine 
times as much; West Virginia twenty-seven times 
as much, and Delaware forty-seven times as much. 


CHANGES IN HONORS WORK AT YALE 
COLLEGE 

On recommendation of the committee on 
honors, the faculty of Yale College has voted 
that honors shall be granted in the future on the 
basis of the quality of a student’s work rather 
than on the basis of a special program of studies. 
The catalogue statement for 1939-40 says that 
“the degree with honors in the work of any ¢e- 
partment may be awarded a senior who, in the 
opinion and on the recommendation of the de- 
partment concerned, merits such award in view 
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of his course work and his final departmental 
examination in his major subject.” 

In effect this probably means the abandonment 
of the Honors Course of Study, but it is aban- 
doned only because the principle of the honors 
course was so successful that it has now been ex- 
tended to many other courses of study. The ob- 
ject was to provide special methods of work for 
specially qualified students during their junior 
and senior years. Tutorial work and small dis- 
cussion groups were established. As the advan- 
tages of these special methods of study became 
apparent, the methods were gradually made 
available to students not working for honors. 
The committee in its recent study found that 
many of the ablest students in almost every de- 
partment were not working for honors because 
they felt that the concentration of work deprived 
them of the broader which they 
thought their undergraduate career ought to 
afford them. As a result, many students were 
debarred from receiving an award of honors in 


education 


the department of their major, no matter how 
excellent their work, while at the same time rela- 
tively inferior students, thanks to their being 
technically enrolled as honors students, might be 
and were graduated with honors. These con- 
siderations led the committee to recommend the 
change that has now been adopted by the faculty. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROB- 
LEMS IN EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education, in which the American Medieal As- 
sociation and the National Education Associa- 
tion have cooperated since 1911, held its twenty- 
eighth annual meeting at Cleveland on February 
“7 and 28. Dr, Thomas D. Wood, who had been 
chairman of the committee since its inception, 
meeting. The vice-chairman, Dr. Charles C. 
Wilson, of Hartford, Conn., immediately ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to make plans for the 
‘uture of the Joint Committee. Dr. Wood’s 
resignation was submitted in July, 1938, to the 
President of the National Education Associa- 
‘ion, by whom he had been appointed, and was 
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accepted. Dr. Charles C. Wilson named 


acting chairman, pending reorganization of the 


was 


committee. 

At the meeting in Cleveland the committee 
was reorganized under the following general 
principles: (1) A shall be 
established of the two organizations as a whole 


Joint Committee 
and not of any department or section of either 
one. (2) It shall include no representatives of 
other health agencies and shall be strictly a 
joint committee of the participating organiza- 
tions. (3) The committee shall consist of five 
representatives of each organization, who shall 
be appointed to serve one, two, three, four and 
five years respectively for their first terms and 
for five-year terms thereafter and shall not be 
eligible for more than two successive terms. 
(4) The committee shall have a chairman, a 
vice-chairman and a_ secretary-treasurer, 
shall be elected annually from among the mem- 
bers of the committee by the Hare system of 
The broad prin- 
ciples of rules of procedure were laid down and 
previously 


who 


proportional representation. 
adopted. This reorganization had 
been approved in principle by the Trustees of 
the American Medical Association and the Ex- 
Committee of the National Education 
Association. 

After the consideration of 


ecutive 


routine business, 
the members of the committee voted to resign in 
a body, effective immediately on the appoint- 
ment of the members of the new committee as 
provided in the reorganization. 

The principal objectives of 
were defined as follows: (a) to promote a better 
understanding between physicians and teachers; 
(b) to bring to bear on health problems in edu 
cation the best thought in medicine and in peda- 
gogy; (c) to identify health problems in edu 


the committee 


cation and endeavor to constructive 
solutions for them; (d) to seek publication of 
the conclusions of the committee through the 
columns of the periodical publications of the 


whenever possible 


promote 


participating organizations 
and to publish pamphlets principally as_re- 
prints or when special indications for such pub 
lication exist. 

THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Temple University, com- 
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memorated the twentieth anniversary of its 
founding on March 22 with a dinner at which 
Dr. George E. Walk, dean, was the guest of 
honor. Members of the faculty and alumni of 
the university and others in the field of edu- 
cation paid tribute to his work in developing 
the college. His record of service is contempo- 
raneous with the inception and growth of the 
school. 

Professor Frederick Prosch, head of the de- 
partment of physical education, presided, and the 
speakers included Federal Judge George A. 
Welsh, vice-president of the university, and Dr. 
Quiney A. Kuehner, professor of education. Dr. 
George Wheeler, a member of the board of trus- 
tees and a representative of the Board of Edu- 
cation, was a special guest of honor. 

The college was organized in 1919 under the 
direction of Dr. Walk. The total registration 
then was 487. It attained its maximum of 4,097 
during the academic year 1929-30. Registration 
for the first semester of 1938-39 is 3,171. In 
1919-20 there were fifty-one members of the 
faculty, in 1925-26 there were a hundred and 
twenty-five, and for 1938-39 there are two hun- 
dred and nineteen. 

The college comprises seven distinct curricu- 
lar undergraduate departments conducting work 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science in 
education, namely, commercial education; early 
childhood and elementary education; home eco- 
nomies education; music education; physical 
education; religious education, and secondary 
education. 

Programs of graduate study were established 
in 1923. There were then only three candidates 
for graduate degrees. In 1937-38 at the Feb- 
ruary and June commencement eight candidates 
received the doctorate, and 155 the master’s 
degree in education. Among these, eighty-six 
students have earned their baccalaureate in in- 
stitutions other than Teachers College. The 
registration for 1938-39 is 704 students. 

Teachers College is one of the five institutions 
in Pennsylvania designated by the Department 
of Public Instruction as approved centers for 
graduate courses in education, to be pursued by 
candidates for higher administrative and super- 
visory positions in the public schools. Last year 
the Philadelphia Normal School became a part 


of the college. 
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The first of a series of monographs carrying 
reports of selected theses submitted by graduate 
students has been published. The college con- 
duets a well equipped and administered nursery 
school. The Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion is contributing to the experimental improve- 
ment of curricula for the preparation of teachers, 


M zETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on Feb- 

ruary 16, the following action was taken: 

The death of DeForest Stull, associate in 
teaching of social science, on December 10, 1938, 
was reported. 

The following leaves of absence were re 
ported: Academie year, 1939-40, Professo: 
Karl W. Bigelow (honorary), Professor Belle 
Northrup; winter session, Professor Mabel Car- 
ney; spring session, Professor Belle Boas. 

The resignation of Dean Emeritus James E. 
Russell as a member of the Board of Trustees 
was reluctantly accepted, and he was appointed 
trustee emeritus, as of this date. 

The following promotions, effective on July |, 
were approved: William L. Hughes, from asso- 
ciate professor to professor of physical educa 
tion; Ralph B. Spence, from associate professo 
to professor of education; Mary E. Townsend, 
from associate professor to professor of his- 
tory; James L. Mursell, from associate pro- 
fessor to professor of education; George T. 
Renner, from associate professor to professor 
of geography; William B. Featherstone, frou 
associate professor to professor of education; 
Magdalene E. Kramer, from assistant professo! 
to associate professor of speech; Walter E. 
Hager, associate director of student personnel 
and secretary of Teachers College, as assistant 
professor of education. 

Otto P. Schinnerer, assistant professor 0! 
German in Columbia College, and Frank Call 
cott, assistant professor of Spanish in Colum 
bia University, were appointed to seats in th 
faculty of Teachers College, effective on 5ep- 
tember 1. 

The following appointments to the rank 
professor emeritus were approved: Protesso! 
William C. Bagley, as professor emeritus © 
education, from and after July 1, 1940, with 
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leave of absence during the academic year 1939- 
10: Professor Peter W. Dykema, as professor 
emeritus of musie education, from and after 
July 1, 1940, with leave of absence during the 
academie year 1939-40; Professor Jean Broad- 
hurst, as professor emeritus of bacteriology, 
from and after February 1, 1940, with leave of 
absence during the winter session, 1939-40. 

The appointment of Irving Lorge, associate 
professor of education, as executive officer of 
the Institute of Educational Research, Division 
of Psychology, effective on July 1, was approved. 

An expenditure budget of $3,290,347 for the 
maintenance and operation of Teachers College 
and its allied activities for the fiscal year 1939- 
40 was approved. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


THe formal centennial celebration at Duke 
University, founded in 1838 as Trinity College, 
will be held on April 21, 22 and 23. 

Distinguished speakers will participate in the 
three-day program. These include former Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes, of Czecho-Slovakia; Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg, director of the Royal Institution 


of Great Britain and president of the Royal 
Society, London; President Harold W. Dodds, 
Princeton University; President Henry M. Wris- 
ton, Brown University; President Homer P. 
Rainey, the University of Texas; Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, Harvard University; Dr. John H. 
Finley, editor emeritus of The New York Times; 
Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of The Richmond 
News-Leader; and Governor Clyde R. Hoey, of 
Representatives of more than 
400 universities, colleges and learned societies 
will attend. 

The plans provide for three general meetings. 
In addition there will be a dinner on the first 
evening in honor of the delegates, followed by 
a performance of “The Mikado” by the musical 
clubs of the university and the Duke Players. 
During the three days there will be carillon 
recitals by Anton Brees, of Lake Wales, Fla., 
and Duke University. There will be organ re- 
citals, band concerts and choral music through- 
out the program. 

Official delegates to the celebration will be 
received on the afternoon of April 21 at a meet- 
ing over which President W. P. Few will preside. 
He will greet the visitors on behalf of the uni- 


North Carolina. 
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versity, and Governor Clyde R. Hoey will speak 
for the state of North Carolina. Responses will 
be made on behalf of the visitors by Sir William 
Bragg, President Wriston and President Rainey. 

On the first evening there will be a dinner in 
honor of the delegates, presided over by Dr. 
Robert L. Flowers, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer of the university, who has been identi- 
fied with the institution longer than any other 
member of the administration or faculty. The 
address following the dinner will be delivered by 
Dr. Freeman on “The South and American Edu- 
cation.” The second day’s program will open 
with a general meeting in the morning at which 
Dean W. W. Pierson, of the Graduate School 
of the University of North Carolina, will preside. 
The speakers at this meeting will be former 
President Benes, whose subject will be “Is De- 
moecracy in Europe Going to Collapse?” and 
Dr. Finley, who will discuss “Education and 
Publie Opinion.” The final general meeting will 
be held in the quadrangle in the afternoon pro- 
gram over which Dean W. H. Wannamaker, of 
the university, will preside. At this meeting, 
President Dodds, of Princeton, will speak on 
“The University in the Nation’s Service.” 
President Few’s address will be entitled “An Old 
College and a New University.” 

On Sunday morning, the third and coneluding 
day of the program, Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
of the Harvard Divinity School, will deliver the 
sermon at the Centennial Service of Thanks- 
giving and Rededication on the theme “The 
Years That Give Wisdom.” 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

THE Walter P. Murphy Foundation has ap- 
propriated the sum of $6,500,000 for the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Technology at 
Northwestern University. Construction of the 
buildings will begin immediately. 

The foundation was established by Walter P. 
Murphy, railroad equipment manufacturer of 
Chieago. He is chairman of the board of the 
Standard Railway Equipment Company and 
president of the Union Metal Products Com- 
pany and the P. H. Murphy Company. 

The institute will be conducted on the co- 
operative plan, under which students will spend 
alternate periods in the classrooms and labora- 
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tories and in carefully selected cooperating in- 
dustries. There will be four divisions—civil, 
mechanical, electrical and chemical engineering. 
The plan was originated by the late Dr. Herman 
Schneider at the University of Cincinnati nearly 
thirty years ago. 

The estimated operation deficits for the first 
five years, amounting to more than $200,000, 
also have been assumed by the Walter P. 


GEORGE 8S. GoopDELL, professor of education at 
the American International College, Springfield, 
Mass., has been made head of the New School of 
Education, which will open in September. 


Dr. MAXWELL E. LAPHAM has been appointed 
dean of the School of Medicine of Tulane Uni- 
versity to take the place of Dr. Charles C. Bass, 
who will reach the retiring age early in 1940. 


Dr. Roya N. CHAPMAN, at present director of 
the experiment station of the Pineapple Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Association, Ltd., of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, has been appointed dean of the 
Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. 
He succeeds Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, who was 
dean of the school from 1913 until he was elected 
president of the university last autumn. During 
the past two years Dr. W. S. Miller, professor 
of educational psychology, has been acting 
graduate dean. 

A REORGANIZATION of the department of Sean- 
dinavian languages in the University of Minne- 
sota, in anticipation of the retirement at the end 
of the year of Professor A. A. Stomberg, has 
been approved by the Board of Regents. Recom- 
mended to President Ford by Dean John T. Tate, 
of the Arts College, the new plan makes Dr. 
Martin B. Ruud, of the department of English, 
non-teaching head of the Scandinavian depart- 
ment, with Professors George M. Stephenson and 
Theodore C. Blegen, department of history, also 
members of the department. These three will 
serve in an advisory capacity to determine edu- 
cational and administrative policies. Teaching 
will be done by Dr. Konstantin Reichardt, with 
the rank of professor, and Alrik Gustafson, of 
Cornell University, as assistant professor. 


JoHN RoninG, director of physical education 
in the public schools of Red Wing, Minn., has 
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Murphy Foundation. Provision has been made 
for a limited number of scholarships. Acecord- 
ing to the present plans, the institute, which it 
is expected will be opened a year from next 
autumn, will provide for a student body of 800. 

It is stated that Northwestern University was 
chosen for the establishment of the new insti- 
tute after a two-year survey of the country’s 
leading institutions by expert investigators, 


been appointed director of physical education at 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 


Dr. Mary PHLEGAR SMITH, associate professor 
of economics and sociology, has been appointed 
dean of Hollins College, following the resigna- 
tion of Miss Leslie Blanchard, who will leave at 
the end of this session in order to continue her 
work towards the Ph.D. degree in education at 
Columbia University. 


THOMAS GIBSON, who has been for four years 
national director of physical and health educa- 
tion in Iran, has become research assistant in the 
department of physical education and athletics of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. RopNEy CLINE, associate professor of 
education of the Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has been named director of the 1939 sum- 
mer session. 


At Wellesley College, Professor Lucy Wil- 
son, acting dean since the resignation last year 
of Dean Mary L. Coolidge, has been made dean 
of students, and Ella Keats Whiting, associate 
professor of English, dean of instruction. 


Wiuuiam S. Lyncu, of the Rindge Technical 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed 
head of the newly established department of 
humanities at Cooper Union, New York City. 


Proressor Grora Karo, archeologist of Mu- 
nich, has been appointed visiting professor in 
the department of classics of the University of 
Cincinnati. He is the retired director of the 
German Archeological Institute in Athens and 
was formerly professor of classical archeology 
at the University of Halle. He plans to spend 
the first semester in residence at the university 
and the second semester as traveling lecturer 
at other universities. 
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James HERBERT KELLY, since 1921 executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, has retired. He will be succeeded 
by Harvey Ellison Gayman, who has been di- 


rector of research since 1928. He is also Penn- 
sylyania state direetor of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Marion W. Lonaman, who was superinten- 
dent of schools at Newburgh, N. Y., from 1931 
to 1938, has been named director of training of 
the Potsdam schools for the remainder of the 
present school year. 


Ww. A. Anprews, of Lake City, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at New 
Ulm, the appointment becoming effective on 
July 1. 

Tue following county superintendents have 
been elected in the state of Ohio: H. D. West, 
Brown County, has been reelected for another 
three-year term, beginning in August, 1939. 
Virgil B. Moffett, superintendent of the Union 
School, Richland County, has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Ashland County schools, 
succeeding O. H. Maffet, who has announced his 
intention of retiring after sixteen years in the 
county superintendency. Eldon Wiseman has 
been named superintendent of the Gallia County 
schools, sueeeeding H. B. Bradbury. 


Dr. RanDALL THOMPSON, professor of music 
in the University of California, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Curtis Institute of Musie 
in Philadelphia. 


Ur. ArTHUR RoperT Burns, assistant pro- 
lessor of economies in the Graduate School of 
Columbia University, has been named research 
director of a survey to be made by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund of problems arising out of 
government relations with the light and power 
industry. 


Dr. C. S. Marsu, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, has been certified as 
the representative of that organization on the 
National Committee on Education by Radio. 
Dr. Marsh sueeeeds Dr. George F. Zook, who is 
reiring after four years’ service as a member 
of the committee. 


Joun B. Goopwin, formerly comptroller of 
- Louis University and technical associate of 
the Finaneial Advisory Service of the American 
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Council on Education, has been appointed ac- 
counting officer by the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of New York City. Mr. Goodwin will 
aid in the reorganization of the accounting and 
financial systems of the four city colleges—City 
College, Queens College, Brooklyn College and 
Hunter College. 


Members of the staff of the New York State 
Education Department recently honored Asso- 
ciate Commissioner Harlan H. Horner at a 
farewell reception. Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves, on behalf of Dr. Horner’s 
associates, wished him many years of happiness 
in his retirement and presented to him a bust of 
Abraham Lincoln and a number of books about 
Lincoln. 


Davip FREUDENTHAL, controller of Blooming- 
dale’s department store of New York, has been 
appointed a member of the advisory board on 
industrial education of the New York City 
Board of Education, to take the place of Dr. 
John H. Finley, who declined reappointment. 


Dr. CLEMENT Eaton, head of the department 
of history at Lafayette College, has been 
awarded the centennial prize of $1,500 offered 
by Duke University for a scholarly manuscript 
in the field of social, literary or artistie history 
of the United States. The manuscript is en- 
titled “Freedom of Thought in the Old South.” 


THE Franklin Medals for scientific achieve- 
ment have been awarded for 1939 by the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia, to Dr. Edwin 
Powell Hubble, of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, Pasadena, California, “in recognition of 
his study of the nebulae, as a result of which 
the dimensions of observed space have been 
greatly increased,” and to the late Dr. Albert 
Sauveur, formerly emeritus professor of metal- 
lurgy at Harvard University, who died on Janu- 
ary 26, “in recognition of his contributions to 
metallurgy, which have been in a large measure 
responsible for changing the heat treatment of 
steel from an art to a science.” 


Mitts CoLLEGE conferred on March 16 the 
doctorate of humane letters on Eve Curie, who 
is visiting the United States. 

Witey Biount Rut LEDGE, JR., since 1935 dean 
of the College of Law of the State University of 
Iowa, has been named by President Roosevelt an 
associate justice of the Court of Appeals for the 
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District of Columbia. Dean Rutledge was for 
nine years at Washington University, St. Louis, 
where from 1931 to 1935 he was dean of the Law 
School. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch from Washing- 
ton dated March 23 states that Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, is being prominently mentioned for the 
chairmanship of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to succeed Dr. William O. Douglas, 
formerly of the School of Law of Yale Uni- 
versity, who has been made Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


Str RALPH WeEpDGWOOD, retiring chief general 
manager of the London and North Eastern Rail- 
way, a post which he has held from 1923, and 
chairman of the Formation Committee of the new 
Air Raid Defense League, has accepted an invi- 
tation to be one of the Parliamentary candidates 
for the University of Cambridge at the next 
general election. His candidature is being pro- 
moted by a representative committee of resident 
and non-resident graduates who are interested 
in securing the return of a candidate not nomi- 
nated on a strictly party basis. 


A PLAQUE of Dean Gardner Chace Anthony, 
who died in November, was unveiled at the Tufts 
College Engineering School on March 26. Dr. 
Anthony was the organizer and first dean of the 
Engineering School. 

A NUMBER of Americans in London made a 
pilgrimage to Southwark Cathedral on March 13 
to take part in a John Harvard memorial service 
in the Harvard Chapel of the cathedral, which 
was consecrated to his memory in 1907. Har- 
vard was born in Southwark in 1607. After 
taking his degree at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, he came to America and was instrumental 
in founding Harvard University. 


WILLIAM EBENEZER Forp, professor of min- 
eralogy at Yale University and a member of the 
faculty for forty years, died on March 23 at the 
age of sixty-one years. 

Dr. Isaac Husik, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Pennsylvania, died on March 
22. He was sixty-three years old and had been 


ee 


connected with the university since 1916. 


Amanpus M. Drerricn, for eighteen years 
head of the department of science of the Penn- 
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sylvania State Teachers College at Kutztown, 
died on March 18 at the age of sixty-five years, 
He had resigned in December after serving on 
the faculty for thirty-two years. 


THE General Education Board has made a 
grant-in-aid of $5,000, to be used to further the 
California project in developing a study of ¢o- 
operating secondary schools. The expenditure of 
the funds will be made by the State Committee 
on Cooperating Secondary Schools, the members 
of which are: A. C. Argo, principal, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City; Alvin C. 
Eurich, professor of education, Stanford Univer- 
sity; George H. Geyer, district superintendent of 
schools, Westwood; Arthur Gould, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles; Walter R. 
Hepner, president, San Diego State College; 
E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent of Oakland 
public schools; F. J. Weersing, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; L. A. Williams, associate director of 
relations with schools, University of California 
at Berkeley, and Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of 
the Division of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, chairman. 


THE initial step in the preparation of a history 
of Columbia University has been taken with the 
appointment by the trustees of a supervisory 
committee of eight under the chairmanship of 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes. The committee 
includes, in addition to Professor Hayes, Pro- 
fessors Allan Nevins and John A. Krout, of 
the department of history; Professor Philip C. 
Jessup, of the School of Law; Herbert W. 
Schneider, professor of religion; James K. 
Finch, Renwick professor of civil engineering; 
Milton Halsey Thomas, curator of Columbiana, 
and Charles G. Proffitt, associate director of the 
Columbia University Press. 


THE Health Section of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will hold its eighth 
biennial conference in Rio de Janiero, Brazil, 
from August 6 to 11. A working conference 
is being developed where leaders and teachers, 
from all parts of the world, will share their ex- 
periences in health education, health services and 
physical education in the schools. The program 
and information regarding especially arranged 
tours can be secured from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Health Section Secretariat, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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THE sixty-second annual conference of the 
Ameriean Library Association will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from May 26 to June 1, 1940, 
if satisfactory arrangements can be made, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the association. Dates for 
the conference were chosen after consultation 
with a representative group of librarians of all 
kinds of libraries in the conference area, the 
majority of whom advised the dates selected. 


On February 11 it was stated in ScHOOL AND 
Society that the appropriation of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College at Newark had been 
eliminated by the appropriations committee. 
Later the committee unanimously reconsidered its 
action and ineluded in the appropriations bill 
the full appropriation, after more than 30,000 
voting residents in the State of New Jersey had 
signed petitions which were presented in three 
hound volumes to the Committee at the State 
House. This information has been sent by Dr. 
M. Ernest Townsend, president of the college, 
who writes: “I believe the fact that our college 
had, in an important way, contributed to the 
placement of teachers during the years of de- 
pression, with more than 95 per cent. of its 
graduates placed during the past ten years and 
with a program of student personnel services 
internationally known, contributed to the change 
in the recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee.” 


THe Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
recently voted final acceptance of an $80,000 
girls’ dormitory building at the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education at La Grande, Oregon. 
The new structure will house sixty-two girls in 
the most modern rooms and also provides dining 
room, club room, kitchen and recreational facili- 
ties. The building was financed through a grant 
rom the Publie Works Administration and a 
private loan secured by a student building fee. 


AppLicaTions for the Nieman Fellowships at 
Harvard University for the academic year 
1939-40 have been received from 207 newspaper 
en, These fellowships, established in 1937 
by a bequest from Mrs, Agnes Wahl Nieman, of 
Milwaukee, in memory of her husband, are de- 
signed “to promote and elevate the standards 
of journalism in the United States and educate 
persons deemed especially qualified for jour- 
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nalism.” The first awards of fellowships were 
made for the current academic year, and nine 
editors and reporters, holders of fellowships, 
are now studying at Harvard. The time for fil- 
ing applications for next year has expired. Any 
newspaper man who has had at least three 
years’ experience is eligible to compete. The 
stipends are approximately equal to the salaries 
the men give up temporarily when they go to 
Cambridge. 

YaLE UNIversity has received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation a grant-in-aid of $189,- 
000 toward the continued support of the Yale 
Laboratories of Primate Biology for the five- 
year period July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1944, and 
also the sum of $35,000 for the construction of 
an additional laboratory building at the An- 
thropoid Station at Orange Park, Florida. 
Under the reorganization of the laboratories, 
following the ten-year period for which the 
project was originally financed, the director, 
Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, will be responsible to 
an Administrative Committee, serving as a 
board of control. The following have been ap- 
pointed members of this committee: Drs. Carl 
G. Hartman, research associate in embryology, 
Carnegie Institution, the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, chairman; Edgar Allen, professor 
of anatomy, Yale School of Medicine; Leonard 
Carmichael, president of Tufts College; Wil- 
liam H. Taliaferro, dean of the Division of Bio- 
logical Sciences, University of Chicago; Robert 
M. Yerkes, professor of psychobiology, Yale 
School of Medicine, secretary, and, as member 
ex-officio, Stanhope Bayne-Jones, dean of the 
Yale School of Medicine. 


THE Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that 
the Littauer Center, which will house the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public Administration 
and unite the social science departments of the 
university in a joint attack on problems of gov- 
ernment, is now fully open and in use. The 
construction of the building took almost a year. 
The building was provided by Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer, ’78, of New York City, as part of his gift 
of $2,250,000 in 1935 to establish the Graduate 
School of Public Administration. The school 
will carry on a new type of training for young 
government employees, through seminars and 
consultation with Harvard and 
others who have had experience in government 
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service. The new building contains offices for 
members of the departments of economies and 
government and also for professors in the Busi- 
ness or Law Schools or. other departments of 
the university when they are participating in 
the work of the school. In addition, there is 
library space for 200,000 volumes, an andi- 
torium, a lounge, eight large seminar rooms, 
which will be the “workshops” of the school, a 
statistical laboratory and a large reading room. 


Dr. THomas S. Gates, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has appealed to the 
courts of Delaware County to set aside the re- 
fusal of Radnor Township to permit Mrs. Curtin 
Winsor, the former wife of Elliott Roosevelt, to 
make over her former home into a convalescent 
home for crippled children. Neighbors have ob- 
jected to her plan and were sustained by the 
Board of Adjustments of the township, which 
said that such action would reduce real estate 
values nearby. Dr. Gates said that Mrs. Win- 
sor’s benefaction would “be a godsend and fill 
a very large need.” She has offered to spend 
$15,000 to remodel the old home and $15,000 a 
year for five years to support it. 


THE FIVE-YEAR TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAM AND THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 


It has been asserted that a superior teacher, 
defined as a person equipped with appropriate 
knowledge, skills and attitudes' to do his job 
well, can not be developed in less than five years 
as colleges are now organized. Some writers 
place more emphasis upon “directed teaching”? ; 
others upon knowledge of subject-matter ;° others 
upon teacher adjustment to “contemporary civic 
life” ;* others upon cultural development®; and 
still others upon the physical, mental and social 


1Clarence Linton, Teachers College Record, 37: 
305-312. 

2 Reid E. Jackson, SCHOOL AND Society, 42: 507- 
509; Z. Klain, ScHOOL AND Soctety, 45: 860-861. 

8 Virginia Gildersleeve, Educational Record, 17; 
supplement, pp. 34-43; J. W. Ault, SCHOOL AND 
Society, 42: 891-893. 

4L. A. Pechstein, SCHOOL AND Society, 45: 529- 
535. 

5 Ibid.; A. R. Brubacher, New York State Edu- 
cation, 24: 9ff. 
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Unber the policies of the Federal Government 
to provide financial assistance to vocational edy- 
cation in the states, more than 7,000 young men 
in different parts of the country are now receiy- 
ing training which will prepare them to become 
aviation mechanics. Figures issued by the Office 
of Education show that in federally aided voca- 
tional schools and classes throughout the United 
States, there are 2,182 such students in day-time 
classes, 3,242 in part-time classes and 1,653 in 
evening trade-extension classes. At the com- 
mercial air-base in Miami, ten classes are being 
conducted by the local board of education with 
federal aid to train employed aviation mechanics. 
In New York City some 500 young men are being 
prepared for this field. In Chicago, where air- 
lines maintain important repair stations, a large 
number of men are in training. The Office of 
Education recently sent out 1,700 letters to uni- 
versities and 26,000 letters to high schools and 
preparatory schools, inquiring what classes in 
aviation are in progress, how many boys or girls 
are taking them, and what plans are being made 
for increasing opportunities for such training. 
The survey is under the direction of Robert W. 
Hambrook, trade and industrial education agent. 





maturity® of the teacher; while a few emphasize 
the need for a wider range of scholarship’ on 
the ground that few teachers may find a job to 
teach merely the subject of their greatest interest. 

Considerable attention has been given to the 
desirability of some differentiation among teach- 
ers in the preparatory process. It has been 
urged that not all potential teachers require the 
same amount of time® to prepare for the profes- 
sion. Moreover, the College Council of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York has presented a plan whereby 
a college student of unusual ability and promise 
who has not satisfied the required number 0 
education courses would be allowed to teach. 
These proposals should be given much more 
serious consideration. 

A number of authorities in the field have cou- 

6 New York State Education, 24: 234-239. 


7 Herbert E. Hawkes, SCHOOL AND SocierY, 4: 


693. 
8 Reid E. Jackson, SCHOOL AND Society, 42: 50/- 


509. 

















tended for the five-year program on the ground 
that it is the only way to raise teaching from a 
yoeation to a profession. In this connection it 
has been observed that in the training of lawyers 
the proper balance of substantive law and effec- 
tive techniques and abilities in its practice re- 
quire more than four years. A similar situation 
exists, so they contend, in the preparation of 
doctors, engineers, architects and dentists.°® 
Opposed to the plan of requiring five years in 
the preparation of secondary school teachers are 


those who feel that this plan evades the major 
issue. This major concern is considered to be 
the desire for better teachers, both for the sake 
of the profession and for the sake of youth. 
Inferior teachers, it is argued, have run the 


gauntlet of four years and they can just as easily 
pile up a few more credits during the fifth year. 

A few writers have contended that a five-year 
program would work a hardship on some candi- 
dates from an economic point of view. Those 
who take this position feel that those who enter 
the teaching profession are not unusually well 
off’? finaneially and that the plan would result 
in a selection which is “arbitrary and undemo- 
eratie.”’!1 

It would appear on the surface that in analyz- 
ing this important matter too little consideration 
has been given to the effect the program will 
likely have upon the small liberal arts college. 
One hastens to observe that the effect will not 
be altogether negative. It has many advantages 
which should first be given the focus of attention. 

Chief among the advantages is the fact that 
the small college will be able to strengthen its 
liberal or cultural offerings. This program has 
already been helped by other professions, such 
as law and medicine, which have insisted upon a 
liberal edueation during the undergraduate years 
in lieu of too much emphasis upon so-called pre- 
professional courses. Some writers see in the 
five-year program the opportunity to abandon 
gracefully the professional work which the col- 
leges undertook under “a species of compul- 


7 * Department of Education of New York State, 

Memorandum of the Proposal That the Program 
of Preparation for Teachers of Academie Subjects 
be Increased from Four to Five Years,’’ pp. 9-10. 
Pe Fred Livingood, ScHooL AND Soctery, 45: 289- 


'! New York State Education, 24: 234-239. 
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sion.”!2 Some express it inelegantly as “kicking 
these professional courses upstairs.”'* 

The crux of the matter is whether “kicking 
them upstairs” means building stairs up which 
to kick them or whether it means kicking them 
out the window altogether. The fact remains 
that many of the small colleges would have to 
make considerable additions to their staffs if the 
five-year program is offered.'* These additions 
would mean an additional financial burden. On 
the other hand, if they do not provide these addi- 
tional facilities they will lose many of their 
students who are now registered as candidates 
for the teaching profession. 

Even if the fifth year is provided there will 
still be a question as to whether the small col- 
leges should offer the master’s degree. If they 
are allowed to satisfy the teacher certification 
requirements by offering a fifth year without 
giving a master’s degree, they will still have a 
decrease in enrolment due to the fact that 
straight-thinking young teachers will attend those 
institutions which do offer the higher degree. 

The only alternative seems to be a proper 
correlation between the smali college and the 
graduate schools of education in the larger uni- 
versities. There is much evidence that these 
graduate schools would look with favor upon 
such an arrangement. The difficulty will be 
that the candidate will have to hurdle the admis- 
sion requirements of the graduate school in ques- 
tion. In one case these requirements are that a 
“transfer” shall have met the State Education 
Department’s academic content requirements in 
at least two fields, that he rank in the upper half 
of the college graduating class, and that he 
satisfy the university’s requirements with refer- 
ence “to his physical and mental health, freedom 
from physical and speech defects, possession of 
personal qualities suited to teaching in secondary 
college.” Obviously, if similar standards pre- 
vail in other graduate schools, the level of the 
schools, and the breadth and character of his 
non-scholarly interests within and without his 
teaching profession will be raised. 

The problem resolves itself into this: If the 
master’s degree is required for secondary school 
teachers, or even the fifth year without a degree, 
the small college must weigh the relative merit 
of attempting to increase its facilities with con- 


13 New York State Education, 24: 234-239. 
14 Tbid. 
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comitant increase in expense, forsaking its 
teacher-training program with the loss in rev- 
enue which this will bring, or being subservient 
to both the State Education Department and 
the graduate schools of education in the large 
universities. 

If the teacher-training problem were the only 
factor which is making it difficult for the small 
liberal arts college to survive it would not be 
considered insurmountable. However, there are 
many other factors—decrease in the population, 
extension of secondary education, more emphasis 
upon vocational schools and a decrease in gifts 
for buildings and endowment—to mention a few. 

It is difficult to argue, on the other hand, 
that the small liberal arts college should survive 
at the expense of better-trained teachers who are 
so badly needed for the youth of our nation. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the small 
college is serving youth in other respects, and 
at a lower cost and with more individual care 
than is possible in the larger institutions. These 
other functions should be adequately protected 
even in a consideration of the new proposals for 
teacher education. 

J. Hituis MILLER 

KEUKA COLLEGE, 

New York 


DO COLLEGES BUY REFERENCE 
BOOKS? 


THE writer of reference works usually main- 
tains with finality and conviction that: “At least 
every college library will buy my book.” After 
hearing this remark for several years, I began 
to wonder how true it was. The only way to 
an answer seemed to be a survey, and the study 
on which this report is based was made during 
the academic year 1937-1938. 

I took two fields where reference books would 
be considered extremely important: a social sci- 
ence, economies; and a natural science, biology. 
I armed myself with a highly selected list of 
titles, “must books,” 29 in economies and 26 in 
biology. What the results would have been with 
a miscellaneous list, I can not imagine. 

I surveyed 26 of the leading four-year colleges 
in Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Only one college, Brown University, had at least 
one copy of the latest edition of every book on 
both lists, and therefore, rated 100 per cent. 
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From this perfect score, the variation was great, 
with a low of 0 per cent. in biology for one 
college that prides itself on its pre-medical pro- 
gram, and 3 per cent. in economies for a college 
devoted exclusively to economic and commercial 
work. Although the presence of copies of old 
editions was noted, these copies were not included 
in the figuring of percentages. If the library 
had more than one copy of a title, a record of 
the total number was made, but of course the 
ratings were calculated on number of titles, not 
number of copies. 

The combined rating of all the libraries was 
55 per cent. in biology and 67 per cent. in eco- 
nomics. 

In biology the liberal arts colleges not offering 
graduate work had a composite rating of 54 per 
cent., the technical and professional schools (one 
of the three offers advanced study) 26 per cent., 
and the colleges offering advanced degrees, 73 per 
cent. The men’s colleges rated 51 per cent., the 
coeducational schools 50 per cent. and the 
women’s colleges 75 per cent. 

In economics the liberal arts colleges averaged 
59 per cent., the technical and professional 
schools (three schools of commerce and business 
and three technical schools) 37 per cent., and the 
colleges offering graduate courses 91 per cent. 
The men’s colleges had 66 per cent., the coedu- 
cational schools 56 per cent. and the women’s 
colleges 69 per cent. In fairness to the business 
schools, I might say that the list was weighted 
on the side of economie theory rather than busi- 
ness practice. However, there was no book on 
the list that would not add materially to the un- 
derstanding of business problems and contribute 
significantly to a more intelligent generation of 
business men. 

It is interesting to note that no book, not even 
the “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,” with 
a rating of 96 per cent., was to be found in all 
the college libraries. Next to the Encyclopaedia 
came a challenging modern book, “The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property” by Berle and 
Means (93 per cent.). And then, to conclude 
economies, came two great classics of general 
theory: “Principles of Economies” by Marshall 
(82 per cent.) and Taussig’s two volumes by the 
same title (86 per cent.) and an outstanding set 
on labor, the Commons et al., “History of Labor 
in the United States” (86 per cent.). 
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The biology list runs true to expectations, al- 
though well below economics, with the “Cam- 
bridge Natural History” (88 per cent.) leading 
and “Textbook of Zoology” by Parker and Has- 
well (84 per cent.) and “Textbook of Botany” 
by Strasburger (84 per cent.) close behind. It 
is interesting to note that all these books are of 
foreign origin, while only one of the economics 
books was not of American authorship. Also, 
price does not play a vital part. With the ex- 
ception of Berle and Means, all these titles list 
for more than $5. 

Q. E. D.: The reference book writer must con- 
vinee the publisher that he is presenting the 
world with a elassie before he is justified in 
assuming that even a fair proportion of college 
libraries will buy his work. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that there are well over fifty colleges 
of various types in the three states covered by 
this survey that are so inferior in library facili- 
ties to those studied that the general percentages 
would drop to a fraction of those indicated above 
if these schools were to be included. 


JOHN A. BEHNKE 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


TEN BOOKS ASSERT THEMSELVES 


THE game of choosing ten books has been 
played many times (usually with a desert island 
in the offing) but sometimes quietly in a library 
certain books push forward and after a fashion 
themselves. In the Rockford College 
Library ten titles, by being used in a variety 
of departments, appear on reserve after reserve, 
and are taken out constantly by individuals. 
Finally with hinges weak and pages dingy have 
to be repaired, and at last having literally been 
read to pieces, must be replaced by new and 
tresh copies, only to begin the round again. 

Here are the ten which have forced attention 
to themselves: Plato—Republic; one volume 
Pepys—Diary; More—Utopia; 
Addams—Twenty Years at Hull House; James 
—Habit; Botsford and Sihler—Hellenie Civili- 
zation; Taylor—Mediaeval Mind; Adams—Mont 
-Saint-Michel and Chartres; Aristotle—Nicom- 
achean Ethies, 

To say these are the basic books of the library 
‘S too broad a statement, but certainly their use 
beyond that of other books commands some sort 
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of attention. Some of the titles would not rank 
as the most important in any one department, 
but they are all books which are used by sev- 
eral, and so it might be said that they are the 
common denominators of much of the thinking 
of the students and in themselves form a sort 
of Orientation course for the entire college. 

These books which have crossed the subject 
lines so frequently (Taylor’s “Mediaeval Mind” 
has been used by as many as six departments) 
would make a splendid first purchase list for the 
personal collection of any Rockford College 
student. 

It isn’t likely that any two colleges would 
have this same selection, but certainly several 
of the titles would occur on any such list. It 
may be that “Twenty Years at Hull House” is 
peculiarly a Rockford choice because of Miss 
Addams’s close connection with the college. 

If this list were extended the next five to 
place would be the following: Cellini—Autobi- 
ography; Hobbes—Leviathan; Robinson—Mind 
in the Making; Shaw—St. Joan; Homer—lliad. 


JEAN MACNEILL SHARPE 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


BLOCKED MARKS, BLOCKED 
STUDENTS 


THE announcement by Professor Bridgman 
that he would refuse to admit scientists from 
totalitarian countries into his laboratory at Har- 
vard University raises another important issue, 
and that is the continuance of student exchanges. 
As far as Germany is concerned there is a defi- 
nite regulation that no professor may accept an 
invitation to visit a foreign country without the 
approval of the authorities. Whether there is 
a similar regulation governing students is im- 
material, but it is important to remember what 
the requirements for admission to a German 
university are. In the words of a Nazi educa- 
tional leader “a good political record is prefer- 
able to a good scholastic record.” What is ex- 
pected of a German student and what the Ger- 
man university stands for to-day need not be 
repeated here; a sufficiently clear description is 
given in the note on “The German Universities” 
in ScHoot AND Society for February 25, 1939, 
page 236. What the German authorities under- 
stand the purpose of a system of student ex- 
change to be was indicated recently in their at- 
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tempt to open a bureau in New York, which was 
short-lived only because the indiscretions of its 
director were quickly discovered. 

It would be well for those interested in the 
question to read an article on “The Nazi Inter- 
national,” first published in the Quarterly Re- 
view, October, 1938, and reprinted with a fore- 
word by Sir John Murray as No. 69 of the 
Friends of Europe Publications (London). 
“There are,” says the author of the article, 
“special institutions for the training of those 
who are to carry on propaganda in foreign 
countries; a school in Berlin under the control 
of Dr. Rosenberg, and the Deutsche Akademie 
in Munich under the direction of Professor Kar] 
Haushofer (the former teacher of Rudolf Hess), 
a retired general. Every German professor or 
teacher who accepts a foreign appointment must 
undergo a course of training at the Akademie, 
and every student who goes abroad must regis- 
ter as a member of the Kreis Ausland der 
Deutschen Studentenschaft (German Students’ 
Foreign District).” In 1937, it was reported, 
according to a quotation from Het Volk (Am- 
sterdam), that £21,000,000 had been devoted to 
the combined activities of an army of agents 
engaged in propaganda work abroad. 

But even if it could be proved that students 
are not specially selected to be sent abroad with 
any ulterior motive, it must be remembered that 
academic freedom is dead in Germany, and one 
ean only ask whether there is a fair exchange, 
when American students are sent to German in- 
stitutions only to hear liberal and democratic 
principles constantly inveighed against and at- 
tacked, and when scholarship and the intellectual 
life have ceased to exist under the “cultural” in- 
fluences of Nazi ideology. The American stu- 
dent could be relied upon to take care of him- 
self and to give a good account of himself in a 
fair exchange of ideas, but that fair exchange 
no longer exists, when one side deliberately sets 
out to employ all the arts of propaganda to 












































STUDENT LIFE 
At the recent convention of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Student Life, a magazine sponsored by 
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make itself “loved” by its visitors. A fair ex- 
change would require, further, that the foreign 
student in Germany should enjoy the same free- 
dom which is permitted the German student 
visiting the United States. To maintain that 
only a few cases have come to the attention of 
American college authorities of German ex- 
change students who have proved obnoxious and 
have abused the hospitality extended to them is 
not enough. Their whole background must be 
taken into account as well as the fact that poi- 
soning, whether of minds or of bodies, is not 
usually conducted in public. 

Intellectual cooperation with totalitarian coun- 
tries can no longer be conducted on an equal 
footing; American students would find little to 
bring back from their universities in the way of 
scholarship or the advancement of truth, so long 
as the theory prevails, as stated in the issue of 
ScHooL AND Socrery mentioned above, that 
“seience [that is, the whole realm of knowledge] 
... represents an important phase in the struggle 
between the Nazi Weltanschauung and its adver- 
saries.” Intellectual cooperation is possible only 
between those who can respect each other and can 
find a common basis of understanding. That 
respect the universities of totalitarian countries 
forfeited as soon as they ceased to be indepen- 
dent centers for the free pursuit and advance- 
ment of knowledge and became “training cen- 
ters” for irrational ideologies. And a common 
basis of understanding is impossible as long as 
“absolute academic freedom is absolute non- 
sense,” as another Nazi educator has remarked. 
German students are as much “blocked” as the 
“marks” with which their country is to-day 
undermining international trade; students, like 
“blocked marks,” must first and foremost serve 
the interests and purposes of their country of 
origin. 

I. L. KANDEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





the department, was designated the official 
organ of student councils. This increases the 
scope of the publication to include all basi¢ 
student activities in secondary schools. While 
Student Life from its beginning aimed to servé 
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all legitimate high-school organizations as well 
as the general student body, it was primarily 
the organ of the National Honor Society. The 
fact that it has now been made the official 
organ of both the student council and the Na- 
tional Honor Society should dispel the notion 
which prevails in certain communities that these 
two bodies are competitive. As a matter of 
fact, quite the contrary is the case. In a great 
many high sehools it is the student council which 
takes the initiative in securing the establish- 
ment of a chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety, and the lines of endeavor of the two 
organizations are so paralleled and dovetailed 
that it is very fitting that both should be served 
by the same periodical. 

During the first year of its existence Student 
Life was composed of departments in charge of 
a board of editors, each of whom wrote the 
articles in his own particular field. Gradually 
the work of the editors was replaced by student- 
written contributions until now the magazine 
is almost entirely the work of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools. It oeeupies a unique position 
in the field of magazines devoted to the service 
of high-school students, and the encouragement 
accorded youthful contributors is proving to be 
very valuable to cooperating schools. Not only 
does Student Life welcome well-written articles 
by student authors, but it is also anxious to 
receive clear-cut, glossy-finished photographs of 
student activities, thus providing an incentive 
to the amateur high-school photographer. One 
of the magazine’s chief charms is its collection 
of interesting pictures in each issue. 

In its eapaeity as organ for student councils, 
Student Life provides a means of securing new 
ideas and new methods, and an exchange of 
devices and plang in the mechanics of student 
government that is especially useful to those 
councils that are not affiliated with district or 
state student council associations. The inspira- 
tion missed by non-attendance at the student 
council convention may be eaptured by perusal 
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of the pages of Student Life. Also the reports 
of conventions printed in the magazine are aids 
to those in authority in planning the next year’s 
programs. 

As heretofore, Student Life will continue to 
be the channel of communication between the 
National Council of the National Honor Society 
and the local chapter. It will perform a like 
service for the chapters of the National Honor 
Society as for the student councils in providing 
space for an exchange of ideas, accounts of 
original induction exercises and chapter activi- 
ties and reports of conventions. 

The subscription price of Student Life is*so 
low that it is within the reach of any high- 
school organization. While a single subscrip- 
tion for any one not connected with the De 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, the 
National Honor Society, the student council or 
any high-school service club costs one dollar a 
year, members of the above organizations and 
libraries may secure a subscription for fifty 
cents. The magazine is issued eight times a 
year, from October to May inclusive, but sub- 
scriptions may be entered at any time and they 
will continue until eight numbers have been 
received. 

The present advisory board of the publication 
consists of the following members: W. C. Reavis, 
Chairman, professor of education, University 
of Chicago; John L. Auble, Herz] Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago; Mary E. Courtenay, Parker High 
School, Chicago; Lillian Condit, Morgan Park 
High School, Chicago; Joanna Zander, Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago; Charles J. Thur- 
mond, director of publicity, Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska; Francis L. Bacon, prin- 
cipal, Township High School, Evanston, Illinois; 
and Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of education, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Sample copies of Student Life may be ob- 
tained by writing to H. V. Church, Secretary, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. V. Courcu 


QUOTATIONS 


THE COOPERATIVE SYSTEM OF ENGI- 
NEERING EDUCATION 


_ Wauter P. Murpuy, president of the Walter 
P. Murphy Foundation, which has made a gift 


of $6,735,000 to Northwestern University to es- 
tablish a new Institute of Technology, has made 
the following statement: 

The Walter P. Murphy Foundation, Incor- 
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porated, of which I am president, is assisting 
in establishing an Institute of Technology at 
Northwestern University on its Evanston Cam- 
pus. This school is to be operated on the co- 
operative basis, a system of education which 
was first developed, pioneered and proved suc- 
cessful by Dean Herman Schneider,! of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

I have long been interested in the problem of 
thorough training of engineers and business ex- 
ecutives and have given considerable study and 
thought to this subject. Aided by contacts 
with Dean Schneider, the pioneer of the coop- 
erative system, Dr. Charles F. Kettering, the 
distinguished research engineer and scientist, 
and others, I reached the conclusion that the 
cooperative system offered the very best solu- 
tion to this problem. 

The cooperative system requires a university 
course of training of five years, as compared 
with the usual course of four years in ordinary 
schools of engineering. This plan is based upon 
the obvious fact that practice and theory should 
be taught concurrently and should be coordi- 
nated. In addition, the plan offers the evident 
advantage of enabling the cooperative studént 
to “earn and learn” at the same time. After an 
initial period in the university, the freshman 
students are divided into two groups, one half 
of each class studying theory at the university, 
while the other half is at work in field, factory 
or plant jobs. 

Cooperative students are paid directly by the 
employing firms at the rate paid anybody else 
for this same kind of work. The earnings de- 
pend upon ability, previous experience, occu- 
pation, industrial conditions and other related 
factors. 

Practical or “outside” work is arranged upon 
a sequential plan in order to increase educa- 
tional value. For example, the student in civil 
engineering usually begins as a workman on 
some job related to construction; he is trans- 
ferred later to work in a drafting room, in the 
latter years of his course he gains experience 
in an engineer’s office. A similar sequence is 
followed in the other courses in engineering. 

Engineering students are employed by the 
various industrial enterprises cooperating in 
this system of education, included among which 
are railroads, construction companies and con- 


1 Dr. Schneider died on March 28. 
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sulting engineering firms; city, county, state 
and federal engineering departments; rolling 
mills, structural iron works, gas and electric 
companies; concerns manufacturing automo- 
biles, elevators, fire engines, printing machin. 
ery, agricultural machinery, paper-making ma- 
chinery, roofing, ink, paper, pulp, meat prod- 
ucts and dairy products; and many other classes 
of industry. 

The university’s function in this plan is to 
teach the theory underlying the practice and to 
give, in addition, a broad cultural training. 
Over a quarter of a century of experience has 
demonstrated that more theory and more cul- 
tural training can be given in the five-year eo- 
operative course than in the usual four-year 
theoretical course. This fact results from the 
greater speed with which students can advance 
in later years because of their background of 
experience through contact with real work. 

This system is truly American, giving young 
men having brains and backbone an _ oppor- 
tunity to secure a professional education of the 
highest type, although they may have limited 
financial support with which to begin. The 
young man graduating in engineering under 
this system receives practical training, so coor- 
dinated with education in theory that he is 
ready to proceed at once in his chosen field, 
whether practice or research, with an under- 
standing of labor and its problems, the rela- 
tions and interdependence of labor and capital, 
and the problems of production and distribu- 
tion. 

The University of Cincinnati pioneered and 
developed this system under Dean Schneider 
during the past thirty years with ever increas 
ing success. The number of students educated 
under the cooperative plan at Cincinnati has 
increased from twenty-eight to approximately 
two thousand, and a truly remarkable record 
has been achieved by the graduates. The coop 
erative system has now been adopted in who 
or in part by the Massachusetts Institute © 
Technology, Boston, Massachusetts; Drexel 10- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; eorg' 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
others, and is being adopted by a number ot 
other forward-looking institutions here 4° 
abroad. 

I became convinced that the Chicago ®* 
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with its great variety of industrial activities 
and interests, offered an ideal location for a 
ereat school of technology operated on this 
principle, provided one of our great universi- 
ties would undertake it as one of its component 
parts. Such a school of technology can only 
accomplish its highest purpose and results as 
an integral part of a large university covering 
as much of the field of education as possible. 

Northwestern University, a real American 
institution, possesses, in my opinion, all of the 
qualities required to assure notable success of 
this undertaking. I am much pleased that 
Northwestern University, after thorough study 
and examination, has reached the same conclu- 
sion as that reached by myself, namely, that 
this system of education offers the best possible 
solution of the problem of training engineers 
and technical men. I am also pleased that 
Northwestern University has consented to in- 
stall and operate, as one of its basic and major 
functions, this school of technology conducted 
on the cooperative plan. 

It is also a great pleasure to me that the 
Walter P. Murphy Foundation, Incorporated, 
and I can render the necessary assistance to pro- 
ide the means and instrumentality by which the 
school shall be instituted and operated. 
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It is proposed that the first unit in this School 
of Technology shall consist of the four basic 
departments of engineering—civil, mechanical, 
electrical and chemical. Beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1940, with an entering class limited to ap- 
proximately one hundred carefully selected stu- 
dents, it will develop as rapidly as thoroughness 
will permit to an initial unit of eight hundred 
students. It is expected that the plan will rap- 
idly expand to other phases of engineering, and 
will inelude also a School of Commerce, a 
School of Applied Arts and possibly a School 
of Social Science. 

Dean Herman Schneider and Dr. Charles F. 
Kettering will both be associated with North- 
western University as consultants in the organ- 
ization and operation of this new school during 
its formative period. It is my hope and belief 
that the establishment and operation of this 
School of Technology by Northwestern Univer- 
sity will prove to be of substantial benefit, not 
only to the individual young men who will be 
trained and educated therein to become engi- 
neers and business executives, but that it will 
also prove to be of far-reaching benefit to the 
industrial interests, both capital and labor, and 
also of substantial and lasting benefit to the 
Chicago area as a whole. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


MarkeD emphasis on the significance of semi- 


professional courses in the junior college was 
one of the outstanding features of the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the American Association of 


Junior Colleges, held from March 2 to 4, at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The meeting, which 
extended over three full days instead of two days 
as in the past, was the first one held since the 
association has been reorganized and a perma- 
hent executive office established at Washington. 
Total registration was 320, representing 33 
states and the District of Columbia—the largest 
attendance ever recorded. 

A committee under the chairmanship of Rosco 
Ingalls, director of the Los Angeles City College, 
Presented an epoch-making report on semi-pro- 
‘essional work at the junior college level, defin- 


ing the problems, summarizing practices and 
principles and making seventeen specifie pro- 
posals for progress in this field, including federal 
assistance, curriculum development and research 
and experimentation. Specific reports under the 
general heading, “Semi-professional Courses in 
the Junior College—Evaluations, Techniques, 
Prospects,” were made by representatives of 
junior colleges from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in the following specialized fields: medical seere- 
taries, government employees, merchandising, 
mining, business management, agricultural voca- 
tions, family relationships, aeronautics and ter- 
minal cultural. 

In his presidential address, “What Should Be 
Expected of the Association,” President Nicholas 
Ricciardi, of San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege, California, set forth sixteen criteria by 
which the effectiveness of a junior college may 
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be judged, stressed the importance of a sound 
and acceptable philosophy of junior college edu- 
cation, and proposed a series of monographs to 
be produced by the Association. In conclusion 
he said: 

To sum up, then, in answer to the question, 
‘*What should be expected of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges?’’ we may say that one 
should expect four monographs and service from the 
office of the Executive Secretary designed to help 
in the implementation of these publications. The 
first monograph should deal with an acceptable 
philosophy of junior college education; the second 
with ways and means of building curricula in ac- 
cordance with that philosophy; the third with ways 
and means of evaluating the outcomes of junior 
college curricula; and the fourth with guidance, 
placement, and follow-up service. 


In his first annual report, the new executive 
secretary, Walter C. Eells, reported a total 
membership in the reorganized association of 311 
institutions. He diseussed five types of activity 
during the year—editorial, secretarial, informa- 
tional, promotional and research. 

Doak S. Campbell, for seventeen years secre- 
tary of the association, in a notable address, 
“Retrospect and Prospect,” stated : 


Education in this country is selective, supposedly 
on the basis of ability. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, selection, particularly with respect to post-high 
school work, is largely economic. If the demo- 
cratic process is really permitted to work, some pro- 
vision must be made to offset this condition. The 
period in our national development when the junior 
college was conceived and born was characterized 
by an educational upheaval proportionately as great 
as the one we now enjoy. The junior college occu- 
pies a strategic position in the present era. 
Whether it emerges stronger or weaker, a decade 
hence, will depend largely on the vigor with which 
its leaders make necessary adjustments to the legi- 
timate demands of our American youth. 


On Thursday evening, ten past presidents of 
the association as well as many members of the 
audience participated in a stimulating discussion 
of “Future Policies and Prospects of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Junior Colleges.” 

The principal feature of the association dinner 
on Friday evening was an address, “The Needs 
of Youth in a Democracy,” by Thomas Popejoy, 
assistant administrator of the National Youth 
Administration. On Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
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Popejoy held a conference with junior college 
administrators to discuss problems connected 
with the administration of the NYA in junior 
colleges. 

Luncheon and breakfast sessions included 
those for representatives of public junior eol- 
leges, private junior colleges, Phi Delta Kappa, 
junior college women, Michigan, North Central, 
New England, Middle States, Southern and 
Western junior colleges. Attendance at these 
smaller discussion groups varied from a dozen 
to a hundred. 

A unique feature of the meeting was the 
presence of Dr. and Mrs. Jesse B. Davis, of 
Boston University. Dr. Davis was the founder 
and first president of Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege, which was organized exactly 25 years 
earlier, in 1914. A testimonial luncheon, largely 
attended by former associates and friends as well 
as by more recent ones, was given on Saturday 
noon for Dr. and Mrs. Davis. Prior to his ad- 
dress on Saturday morning, “Looking Backward 
and Forward After Twenty-Five Years,” in an 
interesting symposium six graduates and present 
students of Grand Rapids Junior College an- 
swered briefly the question, “What has the junior 
college meant to me?” In his address Dr. Davis 
stressed the forward look rather than the back- 
ward one, and cautioned against too great con- 
servatism in the junior college movement. He 
also emphasized the importance of institutional 
individuality, saying, in part: 

An educational institution should be evaluated in 
terms of its own educational philosophy. If it sue- 
ceeds in achieving the purposes for which it exists, 
then it is a good school and should so be credited. 
The criteria recently worked out for the evaluation 
of the secondary schools of the country could well 
be applied with some modification to the junior col: 
lege. Then we would be free to serve Americal 
youth in the light of a worthy philosophy of educa 
tion. 


At the business meeting a new constitution was 
adopted for the association, numerous important 
committee reports were received, including on¢ 
from a special committee on junior college honor 
societies, and new officers were elected as follows: 

President, Byron S. Hollinshead, president 
Seranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania; Vice-president, C. C. Colvert, di 
rector of Northeast Center, Louisiana State Unt 
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versity, Monroe, Lonisiana; Convention Secre- 
tary, J. Thomas Davis, president of John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas; 
Executive Secretary, Walter C. Eells, Washing- 
ton, D. C., re-elected; additional members of the 
Executive Committee (three-year terms), Nicho- 
las Ricciardi, president of San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College, San Bernardino, California, 
and James C. Miller, president of Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 
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In a brief address following his election, 
President Hollinshead outlined goals of achieve- 
ment for the coming year. These goals included 
increased membership, information service for 
the public through press and radio, a permanent 
committee on public relations, promotion of re- 
search and strengthening of regional groups of 
the organization. 

Water C. EELLs, 
Executive Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COURSE ELECTION IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH 

Curves depicting trends in course selection in 

The College of the University of Pittsburgh 

reported last year,! covered registration in all 

courses, required as well as elective. In re- 


In this report, all upper division and graduate 
courses have been counted as “elective.” No 
lower division courses are counted. Many of the 
latter are required, some are elective, others are 
required for some groups of students, not for 
others. Many of them are service courses given 


REGISTRATION IN UPPER DIMSION AND GRADUATE CLASSES 
By DISTRIBUTION FIELDS 
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DAY AND EVENING CLASSES —~ FIRST SEMESTERS —~ DATA FROM REGISTRARS OFFICE 


sponse to requests, a report is made herewith 
on registration in eleetive courses only. Doubt- 
less these reflect changing student interests more 
accurately than do the total figures. Records of 
registration, by elass section, have been kept 
since 192] by the registrar. 
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for students of business administration, engineer- 
ing, mines, education and pharmacy. In contrast, 
upper division and graduate courses are never 
required in the sense that they are prescribed for 
groups of students. Graduate courses are 
counted in so far as they are offered by the col- 
lege faculty. All these are elective in the sense 
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that the student selects the whole field of his 
Figures used are for first 
They include registration in 


graduate study. 
semesters only. 
both day and evening classes. 

College departments are grouped in three 
distribution fields. Registration in Field A,? the 
Humanities, began at a level of 34.6 per cent. of 
all upper division and graduate registration, 
reached a high of 47.3 per cent. of all such regis- 
tration in 1928-29, fell to a low of 25.6 per cent. 
in 1936-37, recovered to 27.7 per cent. this year. 
In 1921-22 Field B,° the Social Sciences, had 
only 16.8 per cent. of all elective registration. 
This field made strong proportionate gains until 
1936-37, when it had 41.7 per cent. of all such 
registration. This year the curve has receded 
to 33.5 per cent. Field C,* the natural, physical 
and formal sciences, enjoyed 48.6 per cent. of 
elective registration in 1921-22. The curve re- 
ceded to 27. 4 per cent. in 1934-35, has now re- 
covered to 38.8 per cent. As might be expected, 
these curves show more fluctuation from year to 
year than the ones published before, where 
required courses form a stable backlog. 

If it is desired to attempt relating these trends 
to depression influences, it may be remarked 
that in terms of total course registration, the 
highest pre-depression level at this university 
was experienced in the year 1930-31, and the 
lowest level of depression was reached in 1933- 
34. The total course registration in upper divi- 
sion and graduate classes this year is 4,907. If 
lower division figures were included as they 
were in the earlier report, the total of all regis- 
tration would be 18,936. 

The charted curves show registration by fields, 
relative to total registration for each year as 
100 per cent., but in so doing they do not indicate 
growth in registration from year to year during 
the period of the study. The extent to which 
registration at all levels of the college program 
has increased since 1921 is shown in Table 1. 

2 Includes classics (Greek, Latin), English (in- 
cluding journalism, speech), fine arts, modern Jan- 
guage (French, German, Italian, Spanish), music 
appreciation, philosophy, survey of English, survey 
of fine arts. 

3 Includes economics, history, history of religion, 
political science, sociology, social work, survey of 
social science. Beginning this year, students in 
social work have been classified separately. 

4 Includes astronomy, biology (botany, zoology), 
chemistry, geology, geography, logic, mathematics, 
physics, psychology, survey of the sciences. 
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TABLE 1 


Per CENT. THAT 1938 REGISTRATION IS OF 1921— 
FALL SEMESTERS 


Total all 
courses 








Lower Upper division 


Group division and graduate 





Per cent. 
292.2 
724.2 
290.6 


364.2 


Per cent. Per cent. 
141.1 
223.0 
197.3 
180.0 


Humanities 
Social Sciences . 
Sciences 





To summarize: In the eollege, total 
registration has doubled over a period of 17 
years, but meanwhile, upper division and gradu- 
ate registration has been almost quadrupled, in- 
deed has been increased more than seven times 
in the social science group. Following these 
changes, registration in the three fields—human- 
ities, social sciences and sciences—is in good 
balance, each having about one third of the 
total registration, as indicated by the chart. 


Stanton C. CRAWFORD 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


ALBIG, WILLIAM. Public Opinion. Pp. xiii+ 486. 
13 figures. McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 

ATYEO, HENRY C. The Excursion as a Teaching 
Technique. Pp. vi+225. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. $2.35. 

GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Economic Status of Col- 
lege Alumni; Bulletin No. 10, 1937, U. 8. Office 
of Education. Pp. x+207. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. $0.25. 

Nou, Victor H. The Teaching of Science in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. Pp. viii + 238. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 

PACKARD, LEONARD O., CHARLES P, SINNOTT and 
Bruce Overton. The Nations Today; A Physi- 
cal, Industrial and Commercial Geography. Pp. 
viii+ 727. Illustrated. Maemillan. $2.00. 

PaTTERSON, S. Howarp, A. W. 8. Litre and 
Henry R. Burcu. American Social Problems. 
Pp. viii+584. Ilustrated. Macmillan. $1.96. 

PEDDIWELL, J. ABNER. Saber-Tooth Curriculum, 
Including Other Lectures in the History of 
Paleolithic Education. Pp. xiii+139. Illus 
trated. MeGraw-Hill. $1.00. 

PITKIN, WALTER B. and Haroup F. Hueues. See 
ing Our Country, Book One. Pp. viit386. 
Illustrated. Macmillan. $1.60. ; 

S1eGEL, Morris. Population, Race and Eugenes. 
Pp. x+206. The Author, Hamilton, Ontario. 
$3.00. — 

STRICKLAND, RuTH G. A Study of the Possibili- 
ties of Graphs as a Means of Instruction m the 
First Four Grades of the Elementary School. 
Pp. viii+172. Illustrated. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.85. ; 

THOMSON, WILLIS, and JANE Sousa. Stories. Pp. 
iv+263. Illustrated. $0.96; 4 Helping Book 
for Teachers to Accompany ‘‘Stories.’’ Pp. 
vii+ 75. $0.80. Holt. 





